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THE NEW DORMITORY BUILDING 


Christian College, Columbia, Missouri. Mrs. W. T. Moore, President. 


East and West Christian Ministers Praise 


THE YOKE 


A Romance of the Days When The Lord Redeemed The Children 
Of Israel From The Bondage of Egypt. 


BY ELIZABETH MILLER 


REV. ALLAN B. PHILPUTT, Central Christian Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 
I have read THE YOKE with great interest. It is a splendid achievement 
in a difficult field. Every Bible reader ought to have it. 





REV. BENJAMIN S. FERRALL, Jefferson Street Church of Christ, Buffalo, N. Y. 

THE YOKE holds the interest of the reader to the end. The author has 
certainly woven the great characters and scenes of the Exodus into an engross- 
ing piece of fiction 
REV. J. Z. TYLER, Euclid Avenue Christian Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 

THE YOKE 1s an historical novel of rare excellence. The plan is admira- 
bly conceived and is worked out with masterly skill. 


REV. E. L. POWELL, First Christian Church, Louisville, Ky. 

THE YOKE isa work which can be commended in the very highest terms. 
It throws a great deal of light on the period with which it deals, and makes the 
old Egyptian civilization stand before us with all the interest and charm of 





present-day life. 


REV. ROCKWELL HARMON POTTER, First Church of Christ, Hartford, Conn. 
The author of THE YOKE has appreciated and used well the great romantic 
possibilities of the Hebrew narrative of the Exodus. 


Price, Postpaid, $1.50 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers. - Indianapolis. Ind. 
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WHAT THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY STANDS FOR 


In all things for Loyalty to Christ and Liberty in Christ. For the Word of God as the Revelation of the 
divine Will and the New Testament as the Revelation of the mind of Christ. For the conversion of the 
world through the preaching of the Gospel of Christ. Fora fuller recognition of the Holy Spirit—his presence 
and power in the Church of Christ and the fruits of the Spirit—love, joy, peace, etc. in Christian life. For the 
Unity of the body of Christ as essential to the conversion of the world and the culmination of the Christian svstem. 




















AIDS TO FAITH. 

HERE are two lines of study which are éspecially 

calculated to quicken the spiritual life. One is the re- 

view of the incidents and thescenes of sacred history. 

The other is the consideration of the great truths of 
the Christian faith. The “Christian Century” seeks to util- 
ize both these lines of investigation in presenting to its read- 
ers material which shall be comforting and inspiring. The 
study of the Holy Land such as is presented in Professor 
Willett’s series of articles, and the arguments for the great 
facts of Christian belief such as are appearing in our col- 
umns from week to week are worthy of the most careful 
reading 





DOES GOD HEAR PRAYER? 

F THE poet idealizes life and discerns power and 
beauty and joy and rest everywhere along its 
strange involutions, and at the end only an amazing 
fullness of ecstatic existence, it is but the true exer- 
cise of the seer faculty, of which the Bible gives us abun- 
dant examples. Tennyson’s thought so forcibly and artistic- 
ally expressed— 

“More things are wrought by prayer than this world 

dreams of,” 

is needed in this materialistic age, when men act as though 
prayer was a pietistic conceit and not a sure means to an 
end. Doubtless many thousands who really profess better 
things have allowed their spiritual sensibilities to become 
deadened until they practically disbelieve in prayer as a 
means of grace and as a channel for the inflowing of answers 
which they need. 








THE PROHIBITION CONVENTION. 
N ENTHUSIASTIC gathering was that which con- 
vened in Indianapolis last week to prepare a platform 
and present candidates for the Prohibition Party. 
Considerable interest had been aroused by the an- 
nouncement that Gen. Miles would probably be the candi- 
date. There were considerations which made this plausible, 
but there is no doubt that the better sense of the convention 
would have prevailed in the defeat of Gen. Miles had he not 
foreseen this and declined. The Prohibition Party can only 
advance under the leadership of fearless and aggressive 
champions of its principles. The convention revealed more 
clearly than ever the dominant influence of Oliver W. Stew- 
art, who has done more than any other one representative 
of the party during the last few years to win for it admira- 
tion and adherence. Unquestionably he could have-been 
nominated for the presidency had he so desired; but this 
honor he declined, preferring to work as chairman of the 
national committee. It is a satisfaction to the Disciples of 
Christ that Mr. Stewart has so completely won the con- 
fidence and the hearts of the Prohibitionists throughout the 
country. The nomination of Dr. Swallow for the presidency 

















‘s a strong one, and we expect to see an aggressive and fear- 
less campaign this autumn. 





EDUCATION AND SERVICE. 

ITHOUT regard to party affiliations, the citizens of 
the republic hold President Roosevelt in high es- 
teem. He is a genuine representative of the Amer- 
ican spirit. He is an educated man whose career at 
Harvard University was brilliant enough to make him a con- 
spicuous figure in his student life. Since that day he has 
sone forward as an educated man, and man of affairs. As 
Gov. Black of New York said at the Republican Conven- 
tion, “He is a profound student of history, but more than 
this he is a maker of history. The republic believes in the 
type of man who prepares for life and then treats life se- 
riously. The study of the past is only valuable as it pre- 
pares one for future responsibilities, and President Roose- 
velt is the incarnation of this ideal. As education and ser- 
vice go together, we deem it appropriate to give our readers 
the latest picture of the educated man who holds the highest 
position of service in the gift of the American people. 








ALWAYS AT HIS BEST. 
T IS high time that more of us should lift up the 
standard of life. Among the many things which 
Christianity does for us is the infusion of a new 
ambition. It is characteristic of the man of the 
world to suppose that he is entitled to a large share of this 
earth and sets himself to work to get all he can reach. 

When the gospel of Christ takes hold of him, he, like Saul 
of Tarsus and all others who have been truly converted, feels 
that he is entitled to very little more than his life, and that 
only as a special dispensation of grace from God. 

But with this new life filled with new activities and hopes, 
the dangerous tendency is confronted every day, that the 
standard of life in Jesus Christ is not lifted up. The stan- 
dard is floating on the hill-top, and instead of marching 
steadily to reach the protection and blessing only found 
beneath its folds, we too often are at the base of the hill 
pleading with the bearer to bring the flag down to us. It 
is ours to do and dare with an unflinching courage and devo- 
tion, to get up out of common grounds to the high places 
where the best is to be seen, acquired and enjoyed, and be- 
lieve that it is “better not to be at all than not be noble.” 





THE NOTE OF UNITY. 
HE most prominent note struck at the last quadren- 
“T nial conference of the Methodist Episcopal church 
was that of unification. This was especially notable 
in the attempt to reduce the missionary machinery 
of the denomination to a more workable limit. The various 
benevolent organizations have now been consolidated into 


three, the Board of Foreign Missions is to have charge of 
all mission work in foreign lands and the dependent pos- 
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sessions of the United States, the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension is to direct missionary work in 
the home field, and the Board of Education is to comprise 
al! the activities formerly included in the educational and 
freedman’s departments. Another step now being consid- 
ered is the consolidation of the book concerns into one. But 
consolidation did not alone stop with denominational mis- 
sionary work, but took another step as well in the attempt 
to unify the work of the church with the Methodist Church 
South. These attempts at simplification and unity are en- 
couraging indeed. When one considers the recent notable 
step toward unification presented in the combination of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian and the regular Presbyterian 
church, the signs of promise are exceedingly encouraging 
for the coming of that larger unity which is the purpose of 
the church and the prayer of our Lord. 





EDUCATIONAL OBLIGATIONS. 
HE summer season calls the attention of all thought- 

I ful people to the marked place which education 

holds in the program of American life. The sea- 

son of commencements is barely closed when the 
educational meetings begin, and these are followed closely 
by the chautauquas season, which is itself normally an edu- 
cational agent. These and many other considerations awaken 
the sense of responsibility on the part of the members of any 
considerable body of Christians with a recognized place in 
the social, religious and educational life of their time. 

Such a place the Disciples of Christ unquestionably have. 
They are no obscure or unknown group. Their numbers 
and influence lay upon them responsibilities of a grave char- 
acter in the administration of religious instruction. No 
people can be indifferent to education and survive. It is the 
legitimate desire of every family that its children shall have 
the best possible chances for mental training. It is the 
pride of every town and city that its young people are 
properly cared for in their school life. Illustrations of this 
are found in the pride with which the Scotch look upon a 
young man who has gone out from his town or village to the 
great universities across the hills. It is a time of congratu- 
lation when the boy enters one of the great schools. It is a 
notable event when he graduates with honors. In the same 
way a religious people that performs well its part in the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God must concern itself 
with the proper training of the young people who are so 
promising a factor in its future life. Indifferent to educa- 
tion, it fails in its present duty and it misses the opportunity 
of growing power. 

The instruments of this education as fostered by a re- 
ligious brotherhood are its colleges. These the result for 
the most part of private zeal and sacrifice, but by force of 
circumstance they become more and more widely known, 
and organize themselves into the life of the churches. The 
deveiopment of an educational conscience is one of the 
greatest needs of a brotherhood like our own. We have a 
conscience in doctrinal matters. We are deeply concerned 
if other watchwords other than those to which we have 
been accustomed are announced. Far less sensitive are we 
to such practical duties as the call to the fostering of our 
educational institutions. 

To be sure there are two sides to this question. A col- 
lege that seeks the support of a brotherhood must in turn 
perform its duties in a satisfactory manner. The education- 
al requirements of the age are high and severe. A school 
must provide competent instructors, sufficient apparatus 
and a proper atmosphere for the safe and thorough educa- 
tion of young men and women. It must see to it that the 
environment is religious as well as intellectual, and it must 
recognize the fact that imperfect equipment or antiquated 
methods will estrange from it the interest of those on whom 
otherwise it would have the right to depend for encourage- 
ment and support. 

On the other hand, the college has certain rights which the 
churches are bound to respect. When it is doing its best 
work in a manner that fulfils the educational demands of 
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the time, it has a right to expect the cordial support of the 
brotherhood of its locality in financial gifts and in the 
attendance of the young men and women from the families 
of the churches. Such co-operation between church and 
college is indispensable and a matter of Christian obligation, 

At the present time the colleges of our own and other re- 
ligious bodies are passing through a period of crucial test- 
ing. The tendency is to make an immediate passage from 
the high-schools to the great state universities in such a 
manner as leaves the small college out of consideration. 
What the outcome will be it is scarcely possible to predict, 
but many colleges have already given up the struggle against 
the combined forces of secular education. This is highly 
unfortunate. The religious college which is the product 
of the consecration and the love of a religious people is a 
possession too valuable to be thrust aside and its perpetuity 
must depend upon the loyalty and benevolence of those 
who believe in its work. 

Beyond this fieltl there lies the more specialized work of 
the great universities where in ever increasing numbers the 
graduates of our colleges are going and ought to go. The 
best preparation for the work of the ministry and of Chris- 
tian teaching is not too much to expect of those who are 
to be the molders of the future among us. The churches are 
calling constantly for men of the right sort, and are calling 
too often in vain. 

Such are some of the needs of the educational department 
of the work of the Disciples of Christ. 





FAITHFULNESS TO THE “PLEA,” A _ POSITIVE 
CONDITION OF CHRISTIAN UNION. 


E ARE living in a time, theologically speaking, 
which tries men’s souls. And the more a man 

thinks along theological lines, the greater is the trial 

to which he is subjected until his faith is estab- 
lished or he is measurably confounded. At all events it is of 
utmost consequence that he shall know the truth for which 
he stands, that by it he might be made free, and in the 
freedom which the truth imparts, he shall have the requi- 
site courage and moral strength to stand up like a man. 
The present time calls for men. When hearts are quailing 
because there is much about us that is not “consonant,” 
“harmonious” and “accordant” with generally accepted be- 
liefs and convictions, we gravely realize that the trumpet 
should make no uncertain sound and the oracle deliver a 
thoroughly authenticated message. In such times as these 
the watchman should tell what he sees and proclaim it 
resonantly from the walls that all the people in the city may 
hear and know all the facts of this life, and that the words 
of the old-time prophet be everywhere fulfilled, that even a 
fool may read it as he runs. 

The fathers in the beginning of the restoration movement 
had a clear goal in view. The prayer of our Lord in the 
17th chapter of John placed “Christian Union’—not 
“Church federation” but Organic Christian Union clear cut 
and unadulterated, on the highest hill of human life and 
consecrated effort. His supplication took hold of the cove- 
nanted and uncovenanted agencies of the God-head, and all 
offices and instrumentalities and influences human, angelic 
and divine to bring this condition of His church into actuality 
and realization. It comprised the last great formal and con- 
stitutiona!l deliverance for the church which he was about 
to purchase with his own blood, his indescribable humilia- 
tion and shame and the inconceivable agony of it all. The 
Apostles of our Lord most carefully guarded this compre 
hensive ultimatum of the doctrine and practice of Chris- 
tianity—this incarnate form of the spiritual Israel. Every 
one of them in their personal ministry presented Christ as 
the unifying creed of the Christian church. And this they 
did that they might present and maintain Him unapproach- 
ably alone in all matters of faith and loyalty and that every 
man as well as every congregation of men might be once 
for all tied to Him and Him only. Wherever this ideal 
consummation of the gracious reign of Christ was mami- 
festly in any peril in the practice of the church, as in Corinth 
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1 Cor. 1; the Apostolic administrators of the truth con- 
fronted the heresy and mightily reasoned with the heretics 
until they surrendered Paul and Apollos and Cephas that 
they might abide in their own place of service and that 
Christ—the one Christ—the Christ that was crucified for 
them—the Christ into whom they were baptized might fill 
His own pre-eminent place as Savior—as lawgiver and King 
over the entire body of his people for all time. 

Just as there is one Sun in the heavens unifying all minor 
bodies within its system—so there is only One Sun in the 
spiritual system and it is God’s order that He and He alone 
shall unify all His children in one organism, Christ alone 
being the Head. Now sooner or later this prayer will be 
finally answered, and the care and instruction of God’s peo- 
ple in this probationary state will be fully vindicated, but 
certain things vital to this consummation must first be 
preached and practiced by God’s people and the restatement 





of these things will inspire at least two subsequent arti- 


cles. 





CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 
HE word “critical” has been submitted to a great 
many abuses. It has the same effect upon some 
people as does the proverbial red rag when waved 
before the king of the bovine tribe. With them it 
is a challenge for war. As a well-known Southerner says 
about the question of social equality of the white and 
negroes, “It makes us frantic and that’s all there is about 
it.” So say some people about the word “critic” or 
“critical.” It appears before their vision as some awful 
monster of iniquity, or as a roaring lion seeking whom it 
may devour. It is a synonymn for all that is evil and in- 
famous. It’s aim and deliberate purpose is to find fault 
to overthrow religion and subvert the faith. As it has no 
other interest in the minds of these people it is not a word 
to be mentioned in a company of the elect. 

The truth is the “finding of fault” is but incidental. The 
purpose of criticism is to make clear in the light of all the 
facts, just what is truth and what is error. It may have a 
certain bias, depending upon the person making the investi- 
gation. He may have a religious or an anti-religious in- 
terest. Every man’s thinking, if he thinks at all, must pass 
through his own “thinker” and will be necessarily colored 
by the process. The old idea that the mind of the infant 
child is a “tabula rasa”—a blank sheet of paper—as it were, 
photographing impressions from without, no longer obtains 
credence. With it must go the outgrown conception of 
truth as a “package” which has been carefully done up 
and handed down from one generation to the next which 
must be taken according to prescribed directions. You can 
hand down a historical record cataloguing facts, events 
and experiences of past ages and it becomes a priceless 
heritage to each succeeding generation. Without it the 
race would gradually retrograde and find itself again en- 
shrouded in the darkness of ignorance and superstition, 
compelled once more to make the long and weary journey 
from savagery and fp tea to a civilization that already 
has as its ideal the God incarnate—Jesus Christ. 

Whether rightly or wrongly this age conceives of moral 
and religious truth as that which relates itself to human 
experience and human need in such a way as to meet the 
demands of a “larger life ;’’ ministering harmoniously to the 
whole man and to all men. This is no academic conception 
and must not be judged in any a priori fashion. Its roots 
reach back into the laboratory, the work-shop and the fac- 
tory. It insists on being taken at just what it is worth. An- 
other generation may delight itself in metap yhysical specula- 
tions and scholastic hair-splittings, but not this one. It is 
placing the emphasis more and more where Jesus placed it; 
upon character,’ upon the pearl of great price, upon eternal 
life which has its beginning in the present and reaches into 
the enduring future. 

Why, then, do we become fearful and grow frantic, and 
say unkind and harsh things about those who honestly 
differ from us. Has God deserted his universe? Are the 





gates of hades to prevail against the church of Christ be- 
cause men are thinking beyond the limits prescribed by the 
former generation? It will be well for the church when she 
realizes that the Christian religion, the confidence which the 
soul has in God as revealed in Christ, is not bound up with 
any particular world-view nor with any special interpreta- 


tion or system to which we may hold. God is not only in 
his heaven but he is in his world. “What doth Jehovah re- 
quire of thee but to do justly and to love kindness and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” He alone is the “satisfying 
portion of the human soul.” He gives peace, calmness aiid 
poise to the trusting and confiding heart. To cultivate the 
“sense of God’s presence” is one of the great needs of men 
in the midst of this hurrying, bustling life. To know God 
in our heart’s deepest experience as revealed in His Son, this 
is eternal life. 


Ghe RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK 


The proposal to have a religious Press Parliament to meet 
in St. Louis in the early autumn should be heartily seconded 
by all the religious journals of the country. There are many 
problems which are common to all and a friendly conference 
would be of great and lasting benefit. A refusal to co-oper- 
ate in such a movement will be interpreted by the public to 
be lack of interest or an oversupply of jealousy. 

* * * 


Japan is the cynosure of the world—or those portions of 
the world that have eyes to see and ears to hear. And for 
this reason it is always in these times a matter of keen inter- 
est to learn the influences for good that are bearing down 
upon that interesting people, to make or mar her in the 
future years. We rejoice to be able to present the follow- 
ing statement of the work of the Bible society in that land: 

“Tne conduct of Bible work in Japan just now is of the utmost 
importance from the fact that whatsoever touches Japan is felt 
immediately in Korea and in the Celestial Kingdom. The majority 
of all the teachers in the higher institutions of learning in China, 
formerly American or English, are now Japanese. Throughout the 
eighteen provinces China’s civil and military colleges, agricultural 
and normal schools, are equipped with Japanese instructors. In 
all her principal cities the police and military inspectors are Jap- 
anese. The Japanese issue influential newspapers in the Chinese 
language in Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai and elsewhere, and there 
are 1,073 Chinese students pursuing their studies in the colleges 
of Japan. It is with a full understanding of this situation that the 
Bible work in Japan is pushed. Up to 1890 the British, Scotch and 
American Bible Societies worked independently and with some 
needless duplication of expenses. Since that time they have labored 
under the direction of a joint committee, and the work has been 
conducted with great economy and increased effect. During the 
past year over 61,000 Bibles and Testaments were distributed in 
Japan, mostly by sale; and beside these larger volumes, 104,739 por- 
tions of Scripture were disposed of. Bible agents accompany every 
army corps to the front and are granted special privileges among the 
marines.” 











* * *x 


The Congregational ministers at their weekly meeting on 
Monday of last week considered a novel plan prescribed by 
Rev. David D. De Long. This plan was divulged in an 
address advocating the appointment of a “home mending” 
society, whose province would be the settlement of disputes 
among members of families in church congregations. Other 
ministers did not look upon the pryposition with any favor, 
as may be seen by the following utterances: 

While admitting that the idea is a novel one and has some good 
features, the ministers of the city are not at all backward in with- 
holding their approval. They claim such a body, composed of lay- 
men in each congregation, would usurp many of the duties of the 
minister himself, and, as one preacher, who would not permit the 
use of his name, put it yesterday, “It would be continually ‘butting 
ia 

“We do not need the services of any body of laymen to patch up 
difficulties between husband and wife, or other members of a fam- 
ily,” said Bishop Samuel Fallows. “That is the work that must be 
done by the individual clergyman. I do not see how it would be 
feasible to have such a board or committee. In each individual 
case the pastor should take the initiative to settle the domestic 
troubles. No standing committee could accomplish the work. 

The Rev. Mr. De Long yesterday gave out further details of his 
plan for the “mending society” and also told of a home which he 
hoped to establish to which could go families left destitute by 
calamities and death. 
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By J. J. HALEY 








..The Moral Argument for the Resurrection of crit. 








HE resurrection of our Lord is 

the first demonstration visible to 

the eyes of men of the power of 

an endless life. It is the first 
great attestation of immortality pushing 
and prolonging itself across the ages in 
the form of a saving force and a life- 
giving influence with increasing vitality 
as knowledge grows with time; and it is 
this influence that constitutes the best 
proof of the original divine impulse that 
gave it birth in the fact of the resurrec- 
tion. Everything must stand out of the 
way and bow to the standard of the man 
who lives forever. Christ coming out 
of the grave and living on puts the ex- 
tinguisher upon the skeptic who doubts 
that man shall live again. It may be 
true, as Kate Field predicted, that 
Science will yet prove immortality; it 
is true, at all events, that history proved 
it long ago. The proof of the living 
Christ now is the proof of the risen 
Christ. If those Syrian stars had been 
looking down through all those pathetic 
centuries on the unopened grave of the 
martyred young prophet of Nazareth, He 
would not have been living and reigning 
in myriads of hearts during the passing 
of those years. Experience of the living 
Christ to-day and His power to save, 
joined with the observation and witness 
of the historic Christ when he was here 
im person, give us at once and together 
the proof of the resurrection and the 
power of our endless life. 

Immortality is not a bequest to be re- 
ceived by and by; it is a present posses- 
sion. The resurrection of Jesus is, 
therefore, not merely the miraculous 
prophecy of a future resurrection; it is 
the witness of a present fact. It attests 
the power of the divine life, and this 
divine life attests the fact of the resur- 
rection. As the germination of a sin- 
gle seed is evidence of a dormant power 
of life in all similar seeds, so the upris- 
ing of the Son of God is a demonstration 
of a dormant life in all sons of God. As 
a caterpillar seeing one of his kin enter 
a chrysalis and emerge a butterfly, might 
reason when he entered his tomb, that 
it was only to prepare for his resurrec- 
tion, so the Christian seeing the uncon- 
querable life of his divine Lord, by it 
interprets the intimations of immortality 
in his own soul. All values in life are to 
be estimated by their relation to one 
who is living a deathless life; all ques- 
tions are to be answered by one who is 
made but a little lower than God. Tlie 
resurrection gives a new interpretation 
to human nature, a new solvent of life’s 
mysteries, a new explanation of the di- 
vine human powers of the soul, a new 
point of view for all objects and all prob- 
lems. A new world possessed by a new 
power, inhabited by a new humanity, 


came into existence when Christ rose . 


from the dead. This world as a fact is 
the moral argument for the resurrection 
of Christ. 

Men may file objections to the doctrine 
of the physical resurrection of Jesus; 
they may cross question the witness; 
they may dwell on the antecedent im- 





probability of the miraculous in a natural 
world like this; they may say with 
Hume that it is easier to believe the wit- 
nesses mistaken than to believe the al- 
leged wonders to which they testify; but 
here are results of something that hap- 
pened then, of marvellous effects con- 
tinuously happening with increasing in- 
fluence and power for nearly two thou- 
sand years. How are they to be account- 
ed for? Something unique, monumental, 
and wonderful occurred to make a Pen- 
tecost and to make the power of that 
day immortal. Something phenomenal 
happened to convert Saul of Tarsus and 
the one hundred thousand Jews whose 
turning to God is recorded in the Acts 
of the Aposties, what was it? Some 
thing strange and wondrously powerful 
happened to dethrone paganism and to 
capture the Roman Empire in less than 
four centuries after the ascension. There 
was a far off divine event happened back 
there some where to create and perpet- 
uate the Christian church, and to regen- 
erate and transform millions of souls in 
these Christian centuries; what was it? 

Paul believed it to be the power of 
the resurrection of Christ. Was he not 
in an excellent position to judge? If you 
have any other explanation, what is it? 
Myths, legends, lies and delusions do not 
produce effects like these through so 
many centuries with countless millions 
of the most enlightened people in the 
world. Men are not saved by myths or 
renewed by fancies. Do you know of 
any facts adequate to the production and 
explanation of such phenomena? The 
effects are here, where do you locate 
the cause? 

Some years ago when upon the high 
seas between New Zealand and Australia 
almost suddenly and without warning a 
succession of immense billows struck the 
steamer and rolled on under the horizon 
out of sight. There was no apparent 
cause, for the sea was perfectly calm. 
As the writer held on to an iron pillar 
to maintain his equilibrium under the 
plunging and rolling of the ship, he said 
to the captain, who happened to pass 
that way: “What does this mean? Where 
do these big waves come from when 
there is no wind?” “Oh,” said he, “there 








FAITH. 


BYRON WILLIAMS. 


“Where are you going, oh, little stream, 
Babbling along with your endless song? 
What is your mission? What harbor bound? 
Stay, Oh, you prattler, your journey long!”’ 


“Hinder me not, Oh, you boulder gray; 
I'm in a hurry! Don’t interfere! 
God made this song for my rills to sing; 
tle knows the way and | have no fear!"’ 


Toiling along with your load apack, 

This is the answer, my friend, for you! 
God made the path for your feet to tread; 

lie knows the way and will see you through! 


has been a storm two or three hundred 
miles to the north of us. The wind hag 
ceased to blow, but the waves have kept 
on, and we are getting the result.” None 
of the passengers questioned that this 
was the origin of the billows, though we 
did not see the storm. Nineteen cen- 
turies ago a supernatural wind blew 
over Palestine, lifting a tidal wave of in- 
fluence and power that bears to us on 
its crested bosom the glad tidings of 
peace on earth and good will among 
men. It is calm now within our zone, 
but we know from this movement of 
thought and life, this play of divine 
forces this prolonged energy of a living 
spirit, that there has been a storm at 
sea. These rolling billows that surge in 
our midst and beat against our shores 
are the present evidence of a descent of 
a higher power some where in human 
history. Deny, if you please, that this 
healing wind blew out of Paradise in the 
centuries that are past, through the open 
grave of Jesus, but here are the waves 
sweeping on, and they are no deception! 
The story of these gospels has produced 
a moral effect in human history which 
demonstrates the supernatural charac 
ter of Him who is their inspiration and 
their life. Explain this as you will, 
something happened nineteen centuries 
ago in Judea, on the morning of the 
third day, which has changed the whole 
current and flow of history, and this 
was the moral influence and power of 
the resurrection of Jesus, and this could 
not have existed with an indestructible 
and growing vitality without the resur- 
rection itself. 

The rending of the tomb of Jesus 
opened the way into the spiritual world 
and flooded this world with light and 
power, altogether unique and supernal. 
That world is still open and millions 
have found their way into it, and it has 
found its way into them. 

This is the reason that Christ and 
the resurrection was the theme of apos- 
tolic preaching. We have no sermon in 
the book of Acts where the atonement is 
even mentioned; that came later; the 
living Christ through the resurrection 
was the theme of inspired preaching in 
the first and formative period of the 
church’s life. The resurrection of Jesus 
made Christianity, for only a living 
Christ can give us life. Christ alive 
proves the incarnation, the divinity, the 
atonement, and His whole power to 
save and to bestow immortality comes 
through the demonstration of the resur 
rection. The power of forgiveness and 
an endless life is the Christian gospel. 
It is often said that faith in immortality 
is growing to be a dim and uncertain 
hope, and many a book is written and 
many a sermon preached and many & 
lecture delivered to show the sweet 
reasonableness of that faith. But it may 
be that we are losing faith in immor 
tality, not because in a scientific age it 
seems less rational, but because in & 
materialistic age there is really less of 
it; because we are cultivating the husk 

(Continued on page 623.) 
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ERTAIN cities are shrines. The 
makes his 


pilgrims landed to bring the Gospel to 
England. The Catholic journeys to 
Rome, to behold there the seat of St. 
Peter and the great church consecrated 
to him. The Moslim joins the caravan 
to Mecca that he may see the sacred 
stone of the prophet and _ ensure his 
peace in Paradise. The Buddhist de- 
votee travels to Benares, that he may 
wash away his sins in the sacred stream. 
To such shrines are pilgrims ever jour- 
neying. But more holy still, and to 
vaster numbers, is Jerusalem, for to Jew, 
Mohammedan and Christian alike it is 
the Holy City, and all its ground is hal- 
lowed. 

But there are some spots in this city 
that have greater significance than oth- 
ers, and to them the visitor turns with 
eagerness as soon as he arrives. All 
other things may wait a convenient sea- 
son, but no delay can be permitted to 
bar one’s approach to the sacred places 
of the City of the King. These are, of 
course, the Temple Mount and _ the 
scenes of our Lord’s Passion. It is 
these that have given the locality its 
undying glory, for they constitute the 
stage upon which the greatest drama of 
history was enacted. 

Considering the fact that Jerusalem is 
only a small city and that any of the 
localities within or near the walls may 
be reached in a short walk, it is sur- 
prising what difficulties lie in the way of 
a visit to the Temple area. Looked at 
from any commanding position, like the 
Mount of Olives, the Tower of David, or 
the top of the Damascus Gate, or better 
still, the roof of the tall red-domed syn- 
agogue in the upper city, it appears quite 
open and accessible, a huge rectangular 
space, stretching from north to south, 
along the crest of the eastern hill, Mo- 
riah or Zion, in length about five hun- 
dred and thirty yards on its western 
side and somewhat less on the eastern, 
while at the north end it is three hun- 
dred and fifty yards in width, and at the 


south about three hurdred. But en- 
trance is by no means easy. Permission 
must be first secured of the Turkish au- 
thorities through the consulate. Then 
a date is arranged, on any day but Fri- 


day, which is the Mohammedan Sunday, 
and preferably avoiding Sunday, which 
has in most Arab countries the charac- 
ter of a holiday. On the designated day 


an escort will be provided, consisting 
of the cavass of the consulate and one 
or more soldiers from the Serai, to act 


as a guard in case of hostile demonstra- 
tion, which is not infrequent among a 
fanatical people. Then there are the 


fees to be paid; fees to the officers at 
the Serai, fees to the keepers of the 
holy place, fees to the guard, and fees 
to the cavass. These preliminaries de- 
Spatched, one is ready for the visit, with 
such composure and enthusiasm as he 
May command. 


One of our party, an unhesitating ex- 


plorer, somewhat indifferent to custom, 
undertook a trip to the area on his own 
account, and unaccompanied. He had 
never heard that any precautions must 
be taken, or if he had, he had quickly 
and willingly forgotten. He started out 
one morning, perhaps the first after our 
arrival, and made his way to one of the 
stairways that give access from the city 
to the Harem enclosure, as the temple 
site is called. He saw people going and 
coming without difficulty, and ascended 
to the upper level with the confident air 
of a native. But here he was met by 
difficulties in the form of several im- 
pressive-looking Arabs, who were evi- 
dently of no mind to let him pass. He 


understood nothing of what they said, 
but attempted to push on past them. 
This led to more aggressive action on 
their part, and as a crowd of rather for- 
bidding looking Arabs was gathering, he 
decided that discretion was much the 
better part of valor, and beat a hasty 
retreat. When the incident came out, 
our dragoman was greatly concerned, 
and begged that no more efforts be made 
to go into forbidden places without prop- 
er permission and escort. The Temple 
Mount is as sacred to Mohammedans as 
to Jews and Christians, and as the form- 
er are in possession, it is no doubt quite 
proper that they should impose what 
limitation they will upon approach to 
the holy place. And it must also be con- 
ceded that the conditions they prescribe 
are mild as compared with those which 
Christians of crusading times imposed 
upon Jews and Moslems alike, and are 
probably only such as are calculated to 
maintain order at places where the fa- 
naticism of Arabs is not greater than 
that of the rival sects of Greek and Latin 
Christians, who scowl] their hatred at 
each other at the very spots where 
divine love was manifest in flesh. 

Our first visit to the Harem was on @ 
rather rainy morning. We entered the 


Jappa gate and walked down the long 
David street, scarcely more than three 
yards in width, and lined on either side 
with booths of every variety of merchan- 
dise. Never too clean at best, a Jeru- 
salem street is a scene of filth well nigh 
indescribable after a rain. No vehicles 
can ever traverse these narrow ways; 
but one is constantly crowded to the 
wall or against the shelves of the traders 
to avoid the laden asses that are driven 
or ridden through the narrowest pas- 
sages. As the surface of the city is very 
uneven, a common device is the use of 
wide steps, by which a street lets itself 
down to a lower level, or climbs up the 
side of an ascent. At the foot of David 





street we came to the cotton bazaar, a 
long, low shed, through the center of 
which the street runs toward the Tem- 
ple. Here on each side are the ware 
rooms and bazaars, now unused, where 
once there was a busy market. When 
the German emperor visited Jerusalem 
in 1898, it was found necessary to clear 
out many of the filthy quarters of the 
city in honor of the royal guest. Among 
the places on which this cleansing pro- 
cess was bestowed was this old cotton 
market. But it was done in a manner 
characteristic of the Turk. The rubbish 
and filth was shoveled into the unused 
shops and warerooms, and doors were 
hung in front along the entire space! 
Such is the condition to-day. One has 
but to open any of these cupboard doors 
to see the nature of that “cleaning up” 
which impressed the kaiser so favorably. 

But emerging from these narrow and 
unkempt streets, a very different sight 
is presented as one passes through the 
Bab-el-kattanin, or cotton gate, and 
ascends the half dozen steps to the lower 
level of the Temple area. Here, and on 
the upper level, to which three broad 
flights of steps give access, the best 
gifts of Arabic building craft have been 
expended, for here, just to the east, 
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straight ahead as the stairs are ascend- 
ed, stands the Dome of the Rock, one 
of the most beautiful structures in the 
world, the culminating triumph of Mos- 
lem art. It is an octagonal edifice, sur- 
mounted by a dome which is easily the 
most conspicuous object in the city. It 
is about sixty yards in diameter and the 
summit of the dome is one hundred feet 
high. Four columned porches provide en- 
trances at the cardinal points, and the 
upper half of each of the eight sides is 
pierced by five windows, whose setting 





is provided by engaged columns which 
meet in arches above. These windows 
are filled with the finest glass the build- 
ers and rebuilders of the structure were 
able to obtain, and the patterns are as 
various as they are beautiful, producing 
the impression of brilliant oriental rugs. 
Without, the walls are white marble as 
high as the windows and above this 
point exquisite porcelain tiles, figured in 
white and blue, with edges of green and 
white, complete a singularly rich facade. 
The dome, which rises above the center 
of this structure, on a drum, likewise 
pierced by windows, is about sixty-five 
feet in diameter, is covered with lead, 
and surmounted by a crescent sixteen 
feet high. The combination of marble 
and brilliant tiling used in the building, 
over which broods this metallic dome, 
which time has given a hue sometimes 
greenish and sometimes blueish, as the 
light plays upon it, makes a singularly 
charming building, and never is it seen 
twice with the same effect. It is as 
many colored as the rainbow, and 
changes with the light, from early morn- 
ing to latest twilight, from brilliant sun- 
light to deepest cloud. 

Within, the effect is even more strik- 
ing. Here all that the builders’ art could 
attempt, in harmonious combination of 
pier and column, whose materials are 
of the costliest and most dazzling, and 
all that the artist could add in elaborate 
ornamentation and mosaic has been 
done. Two rows of arched columns, 
aided at intervals by huge piers, cased 
in many colored marbles, form two cir- 
cular aisles, the inner one being shut off 
from the central space by an elaborate 
wrought iron screen with four gates, a 
work of the crusaders. Within this 
screen, but still inclosed in one of wood, 





leaving a narrow space between the two, 
is the sacred stone itself, the chief ob- 
ject of veneration on the Temple Mount, 
and probably the most authentic spot in 
Jerusalem. 

The Dome of the Rock is not a mosque 
at all. The title “Mosque of Omar,” 
which is popularly given it, really be- 
longs to one section of the Mosque el 
Aksa, at the southern end of the Harem. 
The Dome of the Rock has neither kib- 
leh (ie., the recess pointing toward 
Mecca) nor pulpit proper, both essentials 


of a mosque. It is merely the covering 
of the sacred rock. But this is enough. 
For this, the highest spot on the east- 
ern hill, is without doubt the site of the 
threshing floor of Araunah, where David 
erected an altar and where Solomon 


later built the temple. Unbroken and 
satisfactory tradition marks this spot as 
the situation of the altar of burnt offer- 
ings in the outer court, while the sanc- 
tuary lay to the west on foundations that 
have since disappeared. The stone it- 
self is about sixty feet long and forty- 
four wide, and rises some six feet and a 
half above the tiled floor. Of its an- 
tiquity there can be no doubt. A hole at 
one side leads to a hollow cavity below 
and may well have served the purpose of 
a drain for blood from the sacrifices. 
Moslem tradition was not slow to fas- 
ten upon so revered and authentic a 
shrine and to invest it with legends con- 
nected with the prophet. Readers of the 
Koran will remember the claim of Mo- 
hammed to have visited Jerusalem on 
his famous night journey. Accordingly 
a series of stories has grown up around 
the holy stone. At one corner of it a 
small gilded dome covers an indentation 
which the faithful revere as the footprint 
of the prophet. Two hairs of his beard 
are enshrined in a case at the southern 
end of the rock. In the chamber be- 









THE BEAUTY AND GLORY OF ZION. 
A Song: a Psalm of the sons of Korah. 
YS 

Great is Jehovah, and greatly to be praised, 

In the city of our God, in his holy mountain. 
Beautiful in elevation, the joy of the whole earth. 
is mount Zion, on the sides of the north, 

The city of the great King. 












neath, to which a flight of stairs leads, 
he prayed, and the hole is still shown 
where the rock receded above lest on 
arising he should strike his head. From 
this chamber he rose straight to heaven, 
through the opening referred to before, 
which was miraculously provided for 
his convenience. The whole rock started 
to follow him, but was held down by the 
Angel Gabriel, the print of whose hand 
is pointed out. At the last day, such is 
Muslim belief, the sacred stone of 
Mecca will come and rest on this holy 
stone, which since the prophet’s ascent, 
has remained suspended where the angel 


stopped it. A hundred other fantastic . 


tales are told you by the turbaned guide, 
who conducts you about, after seeing 
that you are shod with those shapeless 
sandals which preserve the sanctuary 
from defilement at the feet of the infidel 
and constitute a compromise with the 
stricter requirements that all shoes must 
be removed at the door. 

In the crypt already mentioned are 
the prayer niches of Abraham, David, 
Solomon and Elijah, where these patri- 
archs are supposed to have worshiped. 
Beneath is the “Well of Souls,” where, 
according to ancient Hebrew and later 
Mohammedan tradition, the dead are 
gathered. When the circuit of the place 
has been made, you are shown a jasper 
slab into which the prophet drove nine- 
teen golden nails. You begin to see that 
he must have kept very busy to get so 
much done in the short space of his 
visit. A nail comes out at the end of 
each epoch, and when all are gone, the 
world will come to an end. In an un- 
watchful moment of the Angel Gabriel, 
the devil pulled out all but three and 
a half, and there is no telling but that all 
might have gone, and the final catastro- 
phe been brought about, had not the an- 
gel suddenly returned and averted the 
disaster. By this stone, the custodian 
seated himself, complacently telling us 
it was a test of merit. He invited us to 
throw upon it any stray coins we had, 
and if they were silver they would prove 
an “open sesame” to Paradise. Either 
our crowd was very poor or very skep- 
tical, for only a few coppers were forth- 
coming, and with sundry gutteral ex- 
clamations, which even those who did 
not know Arabic, had no difficulty in 
interpreting as highly disparaging com- 
ments upon our future prospects, we 
were dismissed. 

Just outside the eastern portal is the 
beautiful Dome of the Chain, a small re 
plica of the greater building. Along the 
edges of the upper platform which sup 
ports the Dome of the Rock, at the head 
of the stairways leading down to the 
level of the Harem, are several beautiful 
colonades which are called “balances,” 
according to the belief that on the last 
day the souls of the dead shall be 
weighed here. At other points on this 
platform there are graceful structures, 
mostly of marble, such as a pulpit, @ 
mihrab or prayer slab, a huge fountain 
at the foot of the stairs leading south 
from the dome, and on the eastern wall, 
which is also the city wall, and fronts 
the valley. of the Kidron far below, is 
the Golden Gate, a square structure into 
which steps descend and which within is 
an elaborate and beautiful creation of 
late Arabic work. This gate, however, is 
walled upon the outside and securely 
fastened within. 
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At the south end of the enclosure 
stands the Mosque el Aksa, once a Chris- 
tian church, whose cruciform plan has 
been purposely obscured by widening 
the nave, till much of its former beauty is 
lost. The interior, however, is exquisite 
with its brilliant marbles and costly 
rugs. In the east wing of this building is 


the true Mosque of Omar, and the two 
pillars between which only the good are 
able to pass. Whether the complaints of 


corpulent candidates for sanctity were too 
numerous to be disregarded or there was 


danger that someone would be caught 
and perish in the effort to squeese into 
Paradise, no one seems to know; but the 
pillars have been connected by a wire 


grating, which prevents such tests of 
virtue. 
* + = 

Below this structure are the so-called 
“stables of Solomon.” In the consiruc- 
tion of the palace and the temple it must 
have been necessary to increase consid- 
erably the area of the rock platform, and 
a series of arched chambers and pas- 
sages provided this extension above. 
How old these vaults are is not known. 
They may be as old as the days of Solo- 
mon. Vaults they may well have been 
in his time. Stables they can scarcely 
have been till crusading days, when the 
Knights of St. John occupied the west 
wing of the Aksa church. The stones 
are still ringed at the corners for the 
tying of horses. Inscriptions are also 
to be found here, and the spring of an 
arch, which seems to have been in some 
manner connected with Robinson’s arch 
outside the area to the west. But the 
chief interest of these vaults centers in 
the fact that they lead to the Triple 
Gate now closed, which was in constant 
use in the times of our Lord, and 
through which he must often have 
passed. Sitting in the half light of 
these passages, one almost inadvertently 
looks up the long stairway to the upper 
level, or down to the walled-up portal, 
once a thronged thoroughfare, expecting 
to see Him pass with some of the dis- 
ciples. For it is he who gives this place 
significance. One day later in our visit, 
we stood with Dr. Merrill, the consul, on 
the roof of the tall Spanish synagogue 
in the upper city and looked down on a 
curious spectacle in the Harem Area. 
Long lines of Mohammedans were ranged 
before the summer pulpit, just below the 
group of cypresses that one always 
sees between the dome and the mosque. 
There must have been several hundred 
men and they were bowing, standing, 
kneeling and prostrating themselves in 
exact unison, in the triple adoration of God 
and the prophet. Dr. Merrill said he had 
never seen such a service in all his years 
in Jerusalem. But such, and all Muslim 
worship in Jerusalem is an episode, an 
interlude, till He comes in the power of 
His kingdom, whose right it is to rule. 
The place is His and His alone. Yon- 
der at the Sacred Rock, Abraham offered 
his son, at the very dawn of the history 
of redemption. There David built his 
altar and there his splendor-loving son 
built the sanctuary and later the plun- 
dering troops of Shishak stripped the 
gold from the walls. There Isaiah saw 
his vision, which provided a new name 
for the Highest, and there Jeremiah 
sent Baruch to read the roll of prophecy 
all through a winter’s day. It was the 
downfall of that beautiful sanctuary that 


seemed the final doom of Judah when 
Nebuchadrezzar destroyed the icity. 
There once more after the decree of 
Cyrus, the debris was cleared away, and 
an altar set up on the ancient founda- 
tion. Later on the modest temple of 
Zerubabel rose amid mingled cries of 
joy and grief. On that spot the hated 
Antiochus set up the Abomination of 
Desolation, which a little later Judas the 
Hammer cleared away and reconse- 
crated the place. Herod the Idumean 
here erected that massive temple, that 
glittering mountain of marble and gold, 
the pride of every Jewish heart, which 
went far to obliterate the remembrance 
of his infamies from the minds of the 
people he oppressed. Over this beauti- 
ful structure Jesus looked from the 
Mount of Olives, and wept as He looked, 
and in later days Titus, the Roman con- 
queror, standing by his engines on Mt. 
Scopus, likewise wept over the approach- 
ing downfall of so _ beautiful a place. 
Here were those courts of the Gentiles, 
carefully separated from the more sacred 
ground above by a balustrade, and those 
“stones of warning,” one of which may 
yet be seen at Constantinople. There 
to the east was that wonderful gate, the 
Beautiful. To the northwest, at the 
angle of the inclosure stood the Tower 
of Antonia, where Paul found refuge on 
the day of the mob. 
* + * 

On this spot, after the fall of the Jew- 
ish state, Hadrian erected a temple to 
Jupiter, and the earliest Christian pil- 
grims describe an equestrian statue of 
the emperor still standing, on or near 
the holy rock. On this spot the present 
graceful Dome has been lifted, and gen- 
erations have helped to beautify it. The 
crusaders thought it the veritable temple 
itself, and organized here the order of 


Templars, under this impression, calling 


‘the building “Templum Domini.” They 


adorned it with figures of saints and 
placed a gilded cross above it. They 
reared their altar on the stone and cov- 
ered the surface of the latter with mar- 
ble, the dowel holes for which may be 
seen in the stone to-day. But the deeds 
of the crusaders at the taking of the city 
reflect little of the spirit of Him whose 
name they bore. The ‘:emple Area was 
a wilderness of slaughter, and blood 
made slippery all the holy place. Better 


the persecution of pilgrims and the 
heavy oppression of the infidel than the 
short-lived and brutal triumph of the 
crusaders. 

Through such various scenes has this 
high place of Jerusalem passed. Yet al- 
ways it speaks of Him who here came 
and went as one who possessed the 
place. Here He had come as a child to 
watch and learn; here He taught; here 
He drove out the hucksters; here He pro- 
claimed himself the water of life and 
the light of the world. Here the first 
triumphs of the new faith were wit- 
nessed in the descent of the Spirit, the 
conversion of Pentecostal pilgrims and 
the miracle of healing. Here history and 
tradition meet to crown Him king, and 
one may well feel that the vanished tem- 
ple is no longer needed, for God prefers 
“before all temples the upright heart 
and pure,” in which He is constant 
guest, and even Mohammedan supersti- 
tion has not omitted to give our Lord a 
place in the sanctuary of this high place. 
On the last day, so they affirm, He is to 
sit on these battlements in judgment, 
while the prophet sits opposite on Oli- 
vet, and on the interior of the Dome of 
Rock are these words in the Arabic of 
the Koran, “Jesus says: ‘Blessings be on 
me on the day of my birth and of my 
death, and of my resurrection to life.’ 
He is Jesus, the son of Mary, the word 
of truth.” 





THE SECRET OF GENEROSITY. 

“Would there be so many marriage 
wrecks if the secret of generosity were 
learned” asks Lillie Hamilton French 
aptly in the July Delineator. This au- 
thor, who, of course, writes her thought- 
ful articles on “The Joy of Living” from 
the woman’s standpoint, goes on to tell 
of two women who found their husbands 





exacting, and of the happy results 
brought about by the generous yielding 
of the wife in one of these cases. The 
writer concludes: “‘But the generous 
are always imposed upon. They end by 
being robbed,’ the little soul exclaims. 
‘People drain us when we give too much 
and then when they have all they want 
they throw us over.’ The little soul can 
never understand that the generous soul 
is never robbed. It is like the sun itself 
—it radiates. Its business is to add to 
life the joy of its cheer.” 
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By A. McLEAN 








..Henry Martyn, Saint, Scholar and Missionary..\& 





ENRY MARTYN has been called 

“the only heroic name which 

adorns the annals of the Church 

of England from the days of 
Elizabeth to our own.” The Church of 
England has many great names, but none 
of these, not Cranmer, nor Hooker, nor 
Patteson, nor Hannington, does she hon- 
or as she honors Henry Martyn. His 
memory is kept green by a special an- 
nual service in the Cathedral church of 
the county in which he was born. The 
anniversary of his death is devoted to 
the contemplation of his character and 
achievements. It is not claimed that this 
unique distinction is owing to his intel- 
lectual pre-eminence; it was not because 
his religion was of the most enlightened 
or attractive type; nor was it because 
of his rare heroism. The reason as- 
signed is that he, more than others, has 
translated for us into action, the pre- 
cepts, as he has adapted to the changed 
circumstances of these latter days the 
example of our Lord. It is not the dying 
for a faith that is so hard: it is the living 
up to it that is so difficult. And because 
Henry Martyn did that, he is held in ev- 
erlasting honor and remembrance. To 
translate the Scriptures was a great 
work, but it is held, to translate the life 
and character of Christ into the language 
of the present century is a still greater 
service. Henry Martyn resembled our 
Lord in these respects; his devotion to 
the will of God; his self-sacrifice in the 
service of humanity; in the contempt and 
persecution which he encountered, and 
the sorrows which he consequently en- 
dured. 

Henry Martyn was born in Truro, Feb- 
ruary 18th, 1781. His father was con- 
nected with the mines. His mother was 
delicate and consumptive. She and all 
her children died of that disease. As a 
boy Henry was shy and unobtrusive. At 
school he avoided the boisterous games 
of the others. He was fond of the young- 
er boys. He was not noted for studious 
habits. He often went to recite after 
having made little or no preparation. He 
seemed to have learned his lessons by in- 
tuition. His father was proud of him 
and determined to make a scholar of him. 
Having finished the Grammar school 
Henry entered Cambridge university. He 
applied himself to his studies with the 
utmost diligence. He did this partly to 
please his father and partly to gratify 
a friend who took a deep interest in his 
welfare. He was known in the university 
as the man who had never lost an hour. 
He was so wrapped up in his studies that 
his mind was incapable of attending to 
anything else. He easily took first place 
in his class and won the highest honors 
the University could bestow. Speaking 
of his success he said, “I obtained my 
highest wishes. but was surprised to find 
that I had grasped a shadow.” 

Through the persuasion and example 
of his sister and the teaching and preach- 
ing of Charles Simeon, Henry Martyn 
became a Christian. In giving himself 
to the Lord he kept nothing back. To be 
nothing, to have nothing, to ask for noth- 


ing but what God gives; this was his 
ideal. Before his conversion his ambi- 
tion was to be a lawyer, chiefly because 
he could not consent to be poor for 
Christ’s sake. “The thought that I must 
be unceasingly employed in the same 
kind of work, amongst poor, ignorant 
people, is what my proud spirit revolts 
at. To be obliged to submit to a thou- 
sand uncomfortable things that must 
happen to me, whether as a missionary 
or as a minister, is what the flesh cannot 
endure.” 

Later on he said: “I had rather be a 
preacher of the gospel among the poor, 
and to the poor, so as to be understood 
by them, than to be anything else upon 


earth.” While he was a student in the 
university he had a hot temper and a 
sharp tongue. It is on record that on 


one occasion a fit of passion seized him 
at the table, and he hastily flung a knife 
at one of his companions who had of- 
fended him in some way. He said that 
while at home on vacation the consum- 
mate selfishness and exquisite irritabil- 
ity of his mind were displayed in rage, 
malice and envy, in pride and vainglory 
and contempt of all; in the harshest lan- 
guage to his sister even to his father, 
if he happened to differ from his mind 
and will. By the grace of God he was en- 
abled to tame his tongue and to conquer 
his temper. 

Two things led Henry Martyn to be- 
come a missionary. One was the reading 
of the Life of David Brainerd. The two 
had much in common. Martyn read, “I 
have no comfort of any kind but what I 
have in God. I live in the most lone- 
some wilderness and have but one per- 
son to converse with that can speak 
English, an Indian. I have no fellow- 
Christian to whom I can unbosom myself. 
I live poorly with regard to the comforts 
of this life. Most of my diet consists of 
boiled corn. I lodge on a bundle of 
straw, my labor is hard and difficult, and 
I have little appearance of success to 
comfort me.” That was like fire on tin- 
der to young Martyn. That was language 
that he could understand. That was a 





A SONG OF CHEER \ 





Does the burden of life seem heavy to bear? 
Does experience bring you but sorrow and 
care? 
Yield not; be strong: 
Sing a glad song: 
Loads will be lighter—somewhere. 


Has the world lost its light, all passed the 
sunshine? 
lowering skies 
repine? 

Grieve not, but smile: 

Be cheery awhile: 
Skies will be brighter—sometime. 


Under 


does your sad heart 


Does your life seem forgotten, and lonely 
your way? 
Have your friends all forsaken you, once 
your soul's stay? 
Weep not: press on: 
Hope for the dawn: 
Friends will be truer—some day. 
—Thomas Curtis Clark. 


trumpet call to devote his life in the 
same way. The other consideration was 
the statement of Charles Simeon that in 
all India God had but one witness, Wil- 
liam Carey. The infinite need of the field 
led Henry Martyn to say, “Here am I; 
send me.” 

Few young men have given up as much 
for Christ’s sake. He was the pride of 
his university, and the university was a 


veritable paradise. When Duff visited 
Cambridge and expressed his surprise 
that no regular graduate has offered 


himself for the field, one of the profes. 
sors called his attention to the exceed. 
ing beauty of the spot, to the loveliness 
of the grounds and their adornments: to 
the flowers and trees; to the exquisite 
order in which all things were kept. 
“All this,” he said, tended to produce an 
intensely refined and luxurious state of 
mind, with corresponding tastes, from 
which it would be difficult to wean him 
to become an exile to distant shores 
teeming with the abominations of heath- 
enism. In Cambridge there was every- 
thing that could contribute to the ease 
and comfort of life. Whatever could 
pamper the appetite and administer fuel 
to sloth and indolence, was to be found 
in abundance. Martyn might have re- 
mained there and won such fame as a 
scholar that he would rank with Bacon 
and Barrow, with Newton and Milton, 
with Dryden and Cowley. He was fitted 
to fill and adorn any sphere. He gave 
up all without a sigh of regret. His pride 
of genius, hiS intellectual ambition, his 
love of praise, gave place to the deter- 
mination to know nothing save the Cru- 
cified One. He said, “I see no business 
in life, but the work of Christ; neither 
do I desire any employment to all eter- 
nity but his service.” 

He did not wait to begin work till a 
call came from some non-Christian land. 
Immediately after his conversion he be- 
gan to work among his associates. He 
sought to win them to Christ. He was 
ordained to the ministry and became the 
curate of Charles Simeon in Holy Trinity 
church, Cambridge. He had the over- 
sight of the parish of Lolworth, a vil- 
lage near the university. In his preach- 
ing he sought a simple spiritual exhibi- 
tion of profitable truth. His aim was to 
break away from his jejune academic 
style, and present his message in such 
an attractive form that the people would 
listen and remember. He was not elo- 
quent. He spoke with solemn earnest- 
ness, and as a dying man to dying men. 
He was fearless in preaching truth how- 
ever disagreeable to the luxurious and 
vicious of his time. He mingled freely 
with the people. It was his endeavor in 
season and out of season to press the 
claims of Christ home to the hearts and 
consciences of all with whom he had to 
do. His experiences in this field were 
invaluable. They prepared him for his 
work on board ship and on the field. 

(To be continued.) 





The richer the jewel, the harder the 
cutting. 
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Relation of Interpretation of the Bible to Christian Union 








By G. A. PECKHAM 
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HE position of the man who 
makes “the Bible, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible,” 
the panacea for all the ills of a 
divided church and the basis of his re- 
ligious teaching, is not a constant one. 
In the early centuries of Christianity his 
uncompromising demand of every candi- 

date for°church membership is trine im- 

mersion. His heritage and early teach- 
ing may make feet washing no less bind- 
ing upon him than baptism and the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s supper. If you sug- 





gest that it was conditioned upon the 
customs of the times and place and soon 
disappeared from the early church, he 
replies that it is a positive command of 
Jesus. For the Synod of the Greek 
church, 1672 the whole Bible contaimed 


the Old Testament Apocrypha. With a 
man like Calovius, who declares, “It is 
impious and profane audacity to change 
a single point in the Word of God,” the 


author of the. Hebrew Epistle would 
plead in vain for membership in the 
church. 

“The whole Bible” is a good war cry, 
but no one ever puts it into practice, and 
least of all do the Disciples of Christ. 
We do not circumcise our sons on the 


eighth day nor stone spiritualistic me- 
diums. The Pentateuch is not binding 
since Jesus has spoken. About the only 
use we have for it is to discuss its au- 
thorship, sometimes with so much zeal 
that we hear talk of hunting men out 
of the brotherhood because their views 
do not agree with those of the hunters. 
The fathers of this reformation often 
taught from the scene on the mount of 


“transfiguration that henceforth the word 


of the Son was to be the only law. A 
missionary may go among the heathen 
with no more of the Bible than a single 
copy of one of the Gospels and win them 
for Christ, while they know nothing of 
Isaiah, be he one or many. 

The object of our faith is not the 
whole Bible, not even the New Testa- 
ment, but Christ Jesus. Of the three 
thousand who came into the church on 
the day of pentecost, no doubt many 
died in the faith with the blessed hope 
before some of the books of the New 
Testament ever saw the light. If we 
bear this in mind, the problem of unity 
will be greatly simplified. 

While the reason must have its place 
in religion, we need to give more atten- 
tion to the forces that operate to carry 
the reason in the right direction. Let us 
grant that the New Testament text has 
received additions since the age of the 
Apostles: suppose our attention has been 
called to all the various readings of the 
different manuscripts; their blots and 
blemishes together with the purely hu- 
man element of the Bible has been duly 
emphasized; the writers of the New Tes- 
tament have been cross-questioned and 
compared or.e with the other with a view 
of getting pack to the Christ; is anything 
to take precedence over the Bibie, or 


Paper read at the Sixth Congress of 
the Disciples of Christ. 





even to stand on an equality with it, as 
a history of the Divine Master’s '‘ife 
among men and of the beginnings of 
the church under the apostles appointed 
by him? Will not these documents even 
with their imperfections still be the 
unique source of divine instruction, with 
which no other is comparable, making 
appeals to men’s hearts to obey Christ? 
Tf not, then interpretation and the his- 
tory of interpretation have nothing to do 
with the problem of Christian unity. If 
we are to ignore the Scripture, it makes 
little difference whether it is done by 
denying their authority or making them 
of none effect through the traditions of 
the elders. 

While we guard against shipwreck on 
Scylla, let us see to it that we are not 
swallowed up in the whirlpool of Charyb- 
dis. The truth is between the radical- 
ism that lets everything pass through its 
critical sieve and blind conservatism that 
makes fhe traditions superior to the 
word of God, shuns investigation and 
gives no heed to the apostolic injunction, 
“Test all things.” I think that we may 
safely predict that, if ever any great re- 
former shall succeed in uniting the 
church into a single body, he will effect 
the union by pressing home to men’s 


The Flag and the Book. 


CHARLES BLANCHARD. 





(Dedicated to the “Christian Conquest’’ Movement) 


Two Covenants and two seals we hold 

As sacred treasures, better far than gold. 
The covenant of faith in Christ the Son 
Of God and Son of man—the Sinless One, 
Who gave Himself for man to be 
Crucified to make men free. 


The covenant of freedom, sealed and sanctified 
By blood of heroes, freemen who have died 

For the great truth of God and men: 

The right to worship, freedom of speech and pen, 
And freedom of human hearts and hands 

From Slavery’s cruel bands! 


Two symbols—the Book of sacred truth, 

Venerable, yet evermore renewed its youth; 

Prophecy of the past and of the golden age 
‘ To come! Fair on the second page 

I read the record of the future—see 

The glory of the world to be! 


The starry flag—symbol of our nation’s unity, 
Flag of our country, banner of the free! 

Amid the shifts of parties and of greed 

For gold and silver—above the cry of need, 

I hear the fearless call of freedom still, 

Clear and triumphant in its thrill! 


Our flag and book—beautiful symbols these 
Of faith’s and freedom’s greater destinies! 
Together let us bind them, fold on fold, 
And precious still let all the people hold 
The Word of God, the banner of the free, 
The pledge and promise of our liberty! 


hearts truths now to be found in the 
New Testament and the teaching of that 
book will be the basis of the union. 

In view of the unanimity with which 
the church for eighteen centuries and a 
half has held to the Lord’s supper and 
to baptism, it is hardly necessary that we 
for the present at least, consider the 
probability of Christian unity without or- 
dinances. The Quakers have tried it, but 
with no great degree of success. 

With the new school of interpretation 
the Bible is not so much a collection of 
doctrines as a book of life teaching fidel- 
ity to God and man on almost every page. 
The distinction is made as never before 
between the real teaching of Holy Scrip- 
ture and the language in which it is 
clothed or the form in which it is pre- 
sented. Unimportant details are given 
their proper place and we are getting 
the view point of the Savior who made 
righteous living the supreme object. 

We may have very different ideas 
about Hosea’s wife, and yet all agree 
on the lesson of this book, the duty of 
sinful men to love God because he first 
loved them. Many have been the inter- 
pretations of the Song of Songs and some 
Christian scholars have suffered impris- 
oament because theirs did not please 
those in power; but the essence of them 
all is about the same, fidelity to God, 
fidelity to Jesus, or fidelity to the mar- 
riage vow. It matters little whether 
Jonah is history, allegory or parable so 
long as we learn from it that God’s 
mercy is intended to all true penitents, 
be they Jews or gentiles. But to make 
any of these interpretations a part of 
the creed, a test of fellowship, or even 
of orthodoxy, is sectarian, sinful and anti- 
Christian. 

The prime object of a divine revela- 
tion, according to John, is life through 
faith in Christ. Jesus came that men 
might have life and have it abundantly 
so he bad little use for the orthodoxy 
that strained out the gnat in its doc- 
trine and swallowed the camel in its 
practice; that made long prayers one 
nour and the next devised schemes for 
devouring the property of widows, or- 
phans and the simple-minded; that 
tithed mint and ignored justice, mercy 
and love. 

The church has often reversed the 
practice of its divine Head and set doc- 
trines above life, causing divisions and 
heart-burnings. We have the inglorious 
spectacle of the church in the license 
business, selling permission to break the 
law of high heaven to any one that can 
pay the price, and at the same time 
burning righteous, God-fearing men at 
the stake to keep the membership sound 
in the faith. A charge made against a 
brother by almost any rascally scamp 
posing as a champion of orthodoxy found 
a ready hearing. 

When the church sees through the eyes 
of the Divine Master, heresy trials and 
other forms of persecution against hon- 
est, earnest men seeking after the truth 
will be forever past. Then we shall ‘see 

(Continued on page 624.) 
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tC Pastoral Opportunities of the College reat 
S PRESIDENT B. A. JENKINS eS 








IRST, I would suggest the neces- 

sity for pastoral care. We shall 

all perhaps agree that no class 

of people stands more in need of 
wise and strong guidance than do college 
students. They are so well content with 
themselves, they are so sure and irre- 
sponsible, that they are precisely in the 
place of him that thinketh he standeth. 
Any day they may become fixed in hold- 
ing a low standard, an unworthy ideal. 
Any day they may burn into memory a 
sear that can never be obliterated. 

There are many obstacles to moral and 
religious development in college life that 
are not to be found operating so strongly 
elsewhere. There is the upheaval that 
comes with the change from a possibly 
narrow home training to the broader 
ideas and manners of a modern college. 
Because the student finds his religious 
conceptions impossible in the new atmos- 
phere, because he can not have his old 
word about God, he sometimes will have 
no word at all. 

Furthermore, there are new found 
temptations in the new found freedom. 
There is a low public opinion as to what 
students may do and be, a different moral 
code leniently given to the young col- 
legian from that which obtains for other 
men. Many things he may do which 
would not be tolerated in an ordinary 
man. 

Another obstacle is undue absorption 
in athletics. On the other hand is undue 
absorption in purely intellectual pursuits, 
attention to mind to the exclusion of 
heart and body. It has been truly said, 
“A man in the University must fight to 
keep his soul alive.” Another evil of col- 
lege life is pre-occupation with the triv- 
jalities that loom so large in the college 
student’s vision. 

There is, moreover, the natural and, 
the student thinks, the inevitable break 
with close church connection, with noth- 
ing to take the place of the church. Re- 
ligious associations are too often in the 
hands of weaker men, and the young col- 
lege man is not one to follow leadership 
that is not strong and virile. Too often 
there is lack of contact with a vigorous 
religious life, embodied in some man. 

To meet this great need for pastoral 
care some would have a salaried pastor, 
which in some colleges might solve the 
problem. In most of them, however, the 
professional character of the worker 
would make against his influence with 
the very men there is most need to reach. 
Who then shall exert this needed in- 
fluence but the student’s professor, his 
master, guide, and as he ought to be, 
friend? Few men have such opportuni- 
ties for help to their fellow-men as has 
the college professor; the man of settled 
character and high ideals, as he should 
be, who has the training of the plastic 
and unformed youth. Students are at the 
age of hero worship, and many college 
professors, more’s the pity, would make 
but sorry heroes. But many more may 
well occupy at least a modest pedestal. 
If the professor be a man of strong quaili- 
ties, admirable traits, charm of person, 
no man may secure firmer hold upon an- 








other’s affections. No man has a greater 
leverage for good than he. 

But what specific pastoral work may a 
college professor properly do. Most of 
it, no doubt, is to be unconscious. In the 
class room that power will be felt, though 
he knows not that power goes forth out 
of ‘him. His serenity, his equipoise, his 
self-mastery, his uniform cheerfulness, 
his willingness to confess his own ignor- 
ance, will all have direct effect in mold- 
ing the fine clay before him. In class 
room discussions the instructor by his 
utterances will shape the destiny of his 
hearers. He will, entirely without care 
on his part, lay bare his soul for inspec- 
tion. And no jury is more keenly alert, 
more unerring, more relentless, than 
that which sits in the chairs before him. 
No hidden weakness escapes them, and 
none but has its effect upon their own 
moral fiber. 

Out of the class room, too, the profes- 
sor continues to exert the same uncon- 
scious influence, so far as he comes in 
contact with his students. A walk ‘neath 
the elms, a fifteen minutes’ chat at a pub- 
lic reception, a chance meeting in a car, 
a little interview in a corner of the libra- 
ry, or after class in the lecture room, 
may tell powerfully on the life of a stu- 
dent. The words then spoken will per- 
haps be forgotten, but the student will 
never escape from the sub-conscious im- 
pression left upon him. 





Turn to the possibilities for conscious 
effort, and the same large number wil] 
be found here for the college professor, 

He may cal! on men when they are ill, 
when self-esteem is at its lowest, when 
the bars are down, and when approach 
is easy. Evenings at home may be kept 
without great sacrifice of time: the wide 
inviting window-seat, the soft lamplight, 
the open fire, the smell of home—all wil] 
soften the heart of a self-sufficient young 
citizen of the world. A man or two may 
even be invited to dine once in a while. 
It costs nothing; but it means much to 
many a student. 

* = « 

No better opening can be found for be- 
ing useful than in teaching a Sunday 
School class or an evening Bible class. 
Perhaps the best Bible classes in the 
country are led by college men. The 
chapel services may also be turned to 
good account, if the presiding officer is 
aware of his opportunity. If he has a 
professor with large influence and the 
gift of speech he will make use of such 
aman. In the chapel service, especially 
in the small college, such a professor has 
a great opportunity. 

It is a great joy, is this pastoral work 
in a college professorship. Indeed, a pro- 
fessorship is in itself a great joy. It has 
great compensations, great inspirations, 
and at an alumni dinner at Harvard last 
year one of the ablest of our unconscious 
college pastors said: “I can have 
for no one of you a better wish than that 
when you come up to the gates of the 
New Jerusalem, the Keeper shall point 
you to a certain corner and say: ‘There 
is a college professorship waiting for 
you.’” 





Pauline Ideals of Education ® 2°", 








AUL WAS not only a_e great 
preacher but a great teacher. In- 
deed his success as the former 
was the outgrowth largely of his 
skill as the latter. He cared 
less for rhetoric than for the forcible and 
lucid statement of truth—all the arts of 
learning were subordinated to this pur- 
pose. 

It may be thought improper to refer 
to him in connection with principles and 
methods of education since he had noth- 
ing directly to do with schools, even in 
his own day, and said or wrote nothing 
about systems of education. But reared 
as he was in the zenith of Greek cul- 
ture, in a college town, versatile in 
thought, even his incidental references 
to education are of great value, leaving 
the fact of his inspiration out of the 
question. 

It is significant that he had a proper 
estimate of the value of titles and formal 
signs of distinction. He was not insen- 
sible to social standing nor to reputation 
rightly used. He said he was a citizen 
“of no mean city.” He made free use of 
the fact that he was a free born Roman 
citizen. But when the fact of his tribe, 
his sect, or his superior educational ad- 
vantages came in the way of duty he put 
them behind him. No doubt academic 
honors have their place as a stimulus to 
effort and, insofar as worthily, attained 
as signs of merit, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether they do not often beget 
a false pride that arrests development. 





It is certain that the parade of shallow 
attainments by the use of degrees is 
often disgusting. To one who is worthy 
such honors may have some value but 
no display of them can hide lack of 
merit. It is still true that the donkey 
who wears the lion’s skin betrays his 
identity by braying. 

Paul seemed to recognize education as 
a process of life long growth. It was 
biological rather than mechanical. It 
was not an accumulation of facts only: 
it was a development from within out- 
ward. It was not mere polish. It was 
not capable of being “finished.” He ex- 
horts his cultured and distinguished pu- 
pil, Timothy, to study. He reminds him 
that an elment of his power grew out 
of the fact that he had been a student 
from his infancy. 

Growth in grace and the knowledge of 
the truth is held up as a perpetual duty. 
Here again is a principle that needs em- 
phasis in the methods of modern educa 
tion. 

Again Paul plead for a consecration of 
powers that implied a symmetrical devel- 
opment. He was content with the sancti- 
fication of nothing less than spirit, soul 
and body. Yet in our modern ideals we 
frequently ignore this principle. We 
turn away in pity and disgust from 4 
body in which some past is overgrown. 
We call it a monstrosity. But how many 
are content if only the physical is culti- 
vated. The glory of the pugilist is braw”, 
brute force. Even more commonly aré 
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men content with purely intellectual at- 
tainments. To possess a brilliant cul- 
tured mind is a passport to honor even 
though the moral life is at zerc. Nor 
have there been wanting religious prel- 
ates who would sacrifice body and mind 
to the exaltation of a mistaken spiritual 
growth. The fact is only with the God 
given trinity of spirit, soul and body, cul- 
tivated in harmony and due proportion, 
is the normal and healthy development 


attained. This fact is a practical and 
vital one in studying our present systems 
of education. 

It is often supposed that the highest 
educational attainments lead to dogma- 
tism and arrogance. Paul stands as a 
monument to the opposite conclusion. 
This man of vast learning, intensely loy- 
al to truth, was modest in the assertion 
of his opinions. How ready he was to 
say, “I speak as a man.” How ready to 


confess his weakness and faults. 
How gently he accords respect for oppos- 
ing sentiments not vital to faith and 
character. 

Paul was not an agnostic. He was sure 
of some things. He had the boldness of 
a lion in the defense of truth. He de 
spised shams. He had no sympathy with 
“science falsely so called.” Where can 
we find a better model for an exemplifi- 
cation of true ideals of education? 





Ghe Function of the Religious Newspaper 2's: 








HERE is very large room left for 

the occupancy of the press in 
every live and aggressive cause. 
We speak advisedly when we 
use the word “left” in the foregoing 
sentence, for no other agency can fill 
the space or exercise the function that 
pertains to it. Possibly every cause dies 
at birth or lingeringly soon thereafter, 
which does not discern the function of 
the press as it stands related to the 
means employed for the successful pros- 
ecution of its business, and that only in 
the measure of this practical discern- 
ment can the eventual success aimed at 
and desired be attained. To overlook 
this or to dispise it is the sign of com- 
ing failure. Whatever may be the na- 
ture and character of possible under- 
takings, the question of success or fail- 
ure in a vital way and measure, is large- 
ly determined by the attitude assumed 
towards the press. Business in its gen- 
eral forms not only declares this by the 
liberal support it accords to newspapers 
and other advertising literature, but 
nearly every branch of business has its 
special organ, the dutiful care of which 
is to set forth and advocate its merits 
and claims. A newspaper organ is 
about the first desideration of a political, 
ethical or philanthropical society. It 
wisely perceives at its inception that an 
organ for its special advocacy is indis- 
pensable to the performance of its work 
—the publication of its principles and 
appointments and the diffusion of its in- 
formation among the people. To the 
vast majority of professing Christians, 
even on the inside of regularly affiliated 
congregations, the indispensable import- 
ance of a religious newspaper is not ap- 
preciated as it should be—no not by 
one in twenty. Many of our church fami- 
lies know practically nothing of the pa- 
per that should be lovingly regarded as 
their very own by all. As a consequence 
the parents withhold the support which 
it needs and for the lack of that support 
it languishes to a serious extent in many 
important ways. 

And as the parents so treat their church 
paper the children have a very poor 
chance to learn to treat it any better. 
But after all, the greater damage done 
by this neglect is not to the financial in- 
terests of the paper, great as this is, but 
to the church interests of the locality 
and to the loyal church affiliations of our 
Own people. The _ religious paper is 
therefore the living, current organ of 








the Christian people for whom it speaks 
to the world. 

In what particulars of service then 
does the religious press represent the 
church? In the proclamation and de- 
fense of the teaching and practice of 
Christianity. In the publication of in- 
formation for the carrying on of the 
work locally and everywhere else through- 
out the world. In bearing the news of 
gospel successes to the homes from all 
the fields of Gospel labor. For the 
communication of all the enterprises 
that deserve to be fostered and 


maintained by Christian means. For the 
instruction and culture of the children in 
our families and for the conservation of 
all forces and interests of value to us 
and to our children and the world at 
large. 

The Christian Century is just this 
religious newspaper and our church 
organ, which should be supported by 
every congregation in this great central 
field of the country, and all the members 
thereof that are capable of appreciating 
what such an organ with its multiplied 
agencies, facilities and powers can do 
for the church of Christ and for the ed- 
ucation of all our people in the things of 
the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ. 





What Is the Best 


Education? By frites 








ARIOUS systems of education 
have been developed in the 
world’s history. One system had 
Rosen 2 certain excellency in that it 
produced a certain type of men, another 
education possessed a different merit, 
and produced a different type of man, 
and so on with the various systems of 
the past. In these modern days we have 
endeavored to formulate a system that 
should unite in itself all the excellencies 
of all the good systems of the past, a 
feat most difficult, if not impossible. 

Yet improvement has been realized. 
The condition of the race has been won- 
derfully improved. The world is each 
year, we believe, becoming more tolera- 
ble for the human family. Intellectually, 
physically, and morally, the man of to- 
day is much the superior of the man of 
former times. We are speaking here of 
racial rather than of individual traits. 
This improvement is attributed to a su- 
perior system of education prevailing to- 
day. The man of this age must be de- 
veloped systematically. 

While we have general agreement to- 
day as to the fundamental aim of educa- 
tional training, we are by no means 
agreed as to what is the best method of 
attaining the desired results. The various 
religious denominations of the world 
have established and are maintaining col- 
leges and universities for the purpose of 
promoting a certain kind of religious 
training, and the various commonwealths 
of this country are maintaining great in- 
stitutions of learning where no religious 
training is given. We are to choose be- 
tween these schools. 

We believe that the institution which 
fosters religious training is the most 
truly educational, that is, most complete- 


ly fulfills the mission of the school. Von 
Gentz says: “There is, in the present 
organization of the world, but one single 
species of instruction which is applicable 
to all classes, and embraces all human 
relations; namely, religion. It awakens 
and maintains the consciousness of an in- 
ner and higher existence which no chains 
can reach and no oppression can subdue; 
and thus is the most efficient teacher of 
true freedom, and of the recognition of 
that only equality which sustains all the 
civic relations, and exists in the senti- 
ments even of the poorest.” 

The schools and colleges maintained 
by the religious denominations are the 
only schools that offer that species of in- 
struction. The men and women that they 
are sending forth must become the main- 
stay of the church, and, if the mainstay 
of the church, then of the nation. For 
while church and state must as institu- 
tions be kept separate, I maintain that 
the agency of the church is essential to 
the development of a good citizenship in 
the state. It must follow, it seems to 
me, that that church is most efficient 
that represents the purest type of relig- 
ion. We believe that no religion is so 
pure as that of the Christ, and that no 
church is so helpful in training good citi- 
zens as the church of Christ, that has 
for its creed the Bible, and the Bible 
alone. The best education, therefore, is 
that which prepares man for true citi- 
zenship, not only in this world, but in 
the world to come. The present state 
of civilization that we now enjoy is due 
to the Christian religion as promulgated 
by the church. Our further advance- 
ment and enlightenment as a people will 
be due likewise to the influence of the 
church. 
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To All the Brethren 





By Carey 
E. Morgan 








HAT will our churches do for our 

colleges?” is one of the twenti- 

eth century questions to which 

we must give a sufficient and 
necessary answer if we are to carry for- 
ward the work our forefathers began so 
that our children may finish it. 

Our brotherhood is deeply in debt to 
our schools. We haven't even paid the 
interest. The debt itself ought to be 
paid, for it is long past due. How could 
we have accomplished what we have 
without them? And yet they have done 
what they have done almost without us. 
Scattering congregations have helped. 
Here and there a big-hearted man has 
put himself under their load. But most 
of the burden has been carried by the 
schools themselves. Sometime our teach- 
ers will be seen to be our true heroes. 
If ever there were self-sacrificing men 
these are they. Men who are known all 
over the world have worked through the 
long years for salaries that would hard- 
ly employ a good bookkeeper or a first- 
class clerk. And no one has heard them 
complain and no one ever will hear 
them complain. I am not speaking for 





the brotherhood could not fill up, and yet 
Bethany has made this history without 
much of the Brotherhood’s money. How 
much more could have been done by this 
college and the brotherhood, if this first 
of our schools had been sufficiently en- 
dowed and equipped no man can tell. 
What is true of Bethany is true in 
some degree of all our other schools. 
They have made history, not for them- 
selves primarily, but for the cause we 
all love. They have been content to stay 
in the background, but they have helped 
heroically to push our plea to the front. 
If we have a Church Extension Society 





because our congregations must have 
houses; if we have a Foreign Missionary 
Society because the heathen must haye 
the gospel; so we have schools because 
the churches must have preachers and 
trained preachers. Surely it is time for 
all our brethren to take up the work ip 
earnest. The National Educational As. 
sociation should be fostered and encour. 
aged. Its representatives are the repre. 
sentatives of our colleges and should be 
welcomed in all our conventions. Our 
preachers should all preach an education- 
al sermon at least once a year. Our 
churches should all be taught to make 
an offering to this work, and to regard 
it as second in importance to no other 
offering that is made during the year, 





Some Post-Commencement Cogitations *:4" 








T IS impossible to conduct first- 
class institutions of learning as 
a financial! investment. The only 
myems exception would be private 
schools for the wealthy. Schools run 
as business propositions give shortened 
courses or belong to the get-wise-quick- 
class. The number of courses are lim- 
ited and the classes are so 
large that good teaching is 
impossible. Many of our col- 
leges are doing good work 
on small endowments, but it 
is because the teachers are 
making up the deficiency by 
working on half pay. No 
other class of men among us 
do so much for so little. 
These men are missionaries; 
their sacrifice is made neces- 
sary by the  brotherhood’s 
failure to recognize the great 
value of their work. Tech- 
nical instruction cannot be 
given in these schools in as 
adequate a manner as at the 
state universities because 
that requires large invest- 
ments in laboratories. The 
means of literary end ordi- 
aary scientific training is 
well done at our colleges be- 
cause of the above named 
reason that the teachers 
make up the lack of means 
by personal sacrifice. It is a 
solemn fact that most of 
them are working on from 
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them. They will be the first to cry 
“silence,” for they are proud as well as 
brave and self-sacrificing. But it seems 
to me that our dignity will suffer and our 
good name and our consciences ought to 
suffer too, if we allow some of our best 
brethren to be pack horses to carry 
loads which the churches ought to carry 
themselves. 

It is remarkable what our colleges 
have been able to accomplish in spite of 
the terrible handicap the churches have 
put upon them. I can speak of Bethany, 
for it is not my alma mater. Scores of 
the very strongest of our second and 
third generations of preachers were edu- 
cated there. Besides, Bethany furnished 
the first professors for nearly all our 
other schools. If you could take Bethany 
College out of our history, you would 
make a hole in it that all the money of 


Our colleges should let 
technical instruction alone until they 
can at least give adequate care 
to those lines of general edu- 
cation to which they must first 
be devoted. It is better to do a 
little well than much poorly. The larg- 
er number of students desire first a gen- 
eral education even if they are going to 
specialize. Let the great universities 
have the special work, but let us give 
as good of what we furnish as do they. 
The day of the small college is return- 
ing. The rush of masses to large schools 
will not continue in the same proportion 
that the past decade has shown. But 
the small college must do equal work of 
its kind or it has little claim on any 
one over the large school. 

Two Things Necessary. 
One is more endowment and the oth- 
er is more concentration. Larger librar- 


ies, better laboratories, larger salaries, 
stronger executive staff, most attention 
to strictly literary and scientific courses, 
high requirements for degrees, call 
academies academies and colleges col- 
leges, and increase the force on the field 
for the sake of finance, are practical 
suggestions. This seems to be the gen- 
eral line of advance at the present. 

The great need is money. The time 
is come when we must give annual of- 
ferings to education the same as to the 
local church or to the missionary cause. 
Without the college none of these others 
would thrive. The college is as neces- 
sary to every member of the local church 
as his own pulpit. He must learn to 
support it in the same way. The effec- 
tiveness of the pulpit depends upon it. 
Every church in Illinois should have 
an auxiliary to the Educational Aid As- 
sociation and observe educational day 
annually for its own sake and that of 
its sister churches. They want the best 
of preaching and must help educate the 
preachers. The tuition only pays 40 per 
cent of the cost of educating a student. 

Who then should be so greatly inter- 
ested as the alumni. They owe a debt, 
a plain financial one to the cause of 
education amounting to several hundred 
dollars in tuition furnished by some one 
else. They owe a debt of gratitude to 
education and can in no way so well 
pay it as in helping at the point of 
greatest need, that of interesting money 
in it as an investment rarely equaled. 
The preachers can endow the colleges by 
urging it upon their people and so in 
structing them in the need that they 
will do what they could easily do, i. ¢., 
endow them, by the multitude giving, 4 
few much, the many little, apiece. 

The college is not a financial institu 
tion but a philanthropy. It loses its 
strength when it becomes anything else. 
Like the church it lives on a higher 
plane than dollars and cents, yet like 
the church it cannot exist without both 
money and business management. A 
great endowment is not as good an in- 
surance as a large number of steady 
and interested givers. There are schools 
with great endowments that have few 
students and are slowly atrophying for 
the lack of life and progressiveness. AD 
interested constituency will not allow 
that. The alumni ought, to be the chat 
nel of this perpetual, contributing im 
terest. 

(Continued on page 633.) 
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Our “< Christian < Colleges 








Christian College for Young Women. 

The first charter ever granted by the 
Missouri legislature for the collegiate 
education of Protestant women was that 
under which Christian college was incor- 
porated, at Columbia, Boone county, Mis- 
souri, January 18, 1851. John Augustus 
Williams was the first president of the 
new school. Mr. Williams, after five 
years, was succeeded as president by 
L. B. Wilkes, and he in two years by J. 
K. Rogers, who administered its affairs 
with remarkable wisdom and success for 
twenty years. Then followed Prof. G. S. 
Bryant of Independence, Mo., for six 
years. W. A. Oldham of Lexington, Ky., 
nine years, and in 1893, F. P. St. Clair. 
President St. Clair’s untimely death oc- 
eurred shortly after his school opened 
and he was succeeded by his wife, Mrs. 
Luella Wilcox St. Clair. On account of a 
long and severe illness, Mrs. St. Clair 
resigned the presidency in 1897, her 
fourth year, and was succeeded by Mrs. 
W. T. Moore, a Wellesley woman. Dur- 
ing Mrs. Moore’s administration of two 
years laboratories and apparatus were 
added, the curriculum raised to articulate 
with the state university, and the college 
crowded with students, until admission 
had to be denied for want of room. 

In the summer of 1899 Mrs. Moore and 
Mrs. St. Clair became joint presidents 
of the college, having formed a partner- 
ship in order to proceed with great build- 
ing enterprises they had planned. These 
being successfully carried out, in the 
spring of 1903 Mrs. St. Clair accepted a 
call to the presidency of another college, 
thus, after four years, leaving Mrs. 
Moore again in sole charge of Christian 
college. The past few years have been 
phenomenal in growth. Thus Christian 
college has been in successful operation 
for fifty-three years. Its alumnae num- 
ber six hundred and eighty-two, and 
wherever they have gone they have ex- 





erted a lasting and powerful influence 

for good. 

Session September, 1903, to June, 1904. 
More students have enrolled this year 

than ever before in the record of the 

fifty-four years. By August of last year 

the school was well filled and many were 
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Mrs. W. T. Moore. 


turned away at the opening, or placed 
upon the waiting list, because every 
room was taken. One hundred and forty 
boarding pupils have been accommodated 
all the year, and after the Christmas 
holidays only four failed to return. 
One hundred day pupils in academic or 
special departments, were enrolled in 
addition to the 140 boarders, making a 
total matriculation of 240. The life of 
the school has been one of the most per- 
fect harmony with both teachers and 
students, and sickness has been scarce- 
ly known. There has been a spirit of 
earnest work and conscientious fidelity 
to duty throughout the entire college 
family and results that will glorify many 
future lives have been accomplished. 


The academic graduates numbered thir- 
ty-nine this year, the ‘largest class ever 
graduated from Christian college. The 
graduates in piano, voice, art and elocu- 
tion swelled the number to fifty-two who 
received diplomas on commencement 
night. There were also twenty-six gold 
medals awarded for superior excellence 
in different departments. Out of a splen- 
did faculty of twenty-eight, many of 
whom have been connected with the col- 
lege four, five and seven years, but four 
changes are made for next year, which 
fact speaks volumes in many ways. 

Many new and modern appliances and 
pieces of apparatus have been added to 
the gymnasium equipment and this de- 
partment seems to vie with that of do- 
mestic science for popularity. The cook- 
ing and sewing classes have demon- 
strated in most practical ways that they 
have come to stay. 

The four splendid new buildings lack 
but a fifth, (a new academic hall with 
adequate class room and laboratory fa- 
cilities), to supply our growing demands, 
and we have faith that this much needed 
addition will come in due time. 

Ever since Christian college became 
affiliated with the state university, five 
years ago, the course of study has been 
gradually enlarged and made stronger, 
year by year, until now this school ar- 
ticulates with Wellesley and other Bast- 
ern colleges. 

The religious life of the school is earn- 
est and practical, and very special inter- 
est has been taken in the fact that the 
young lady selected as Missouri’s offer- 
ing for India, is being trained at Chris- 
tian college. After another year she will 
go to the foreign field and Christian col- 
lege will feel very near to this worker 
in the great vineyard. The college 
pledges itself that one young lady may 
be received each year, without expense 
to her, who is training for foreign mis- 
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sionary work, and so we hope to have 
many living links binding us to the Great 
Rock. It may, also, interest the friends 
to know that twelve promising and de- 
serving young ladies are taken each 
year at Christian college, who are al- 
lowed to pay for their board and tui- 
tion by performing some monitor, office, 
or domestic duties. These young ladies 
receive every benefit of the school in 
common with the other students, and 
win the respect of all by the grace with 
which they dignify the most prosaic 
duties. 

Now, if in civil government and affairs 
of state, there is strength in unity, why 
can we not put in motion waves of 
strength, schoolward, by a united action 
in regard to all of our educational in- 
stitutions? Why can we not, as a great 
brotherhood, unite to make our Chris- 
tian church schools the best schools in 
all our land? From these schools come 
the hope of our country. The spirit that 
shall guide and rule the home is de- 
veloped in our schools. The spirit that 
shall wield the affairs of the nation is 
nurtured there Our interest should 
never wane until the permanent effi- 
ciency of every school in our brother- 
hood has been established, by an ade- 
quate endowment fund. 


Eureka College. 
HE ideal weather of the entire 
oe commencement week added to 

the enjoyment of those happy 

days. The baccalaureate ad- 
dress on Sunday morning by the presi- 
dent on “Despise not thy youth,” the in- 
spiring addresses in the evening by 
Prof. Radford and Pastor Alva W. Tay- 





The Home of President Hieronymus. 


lor, followed by the ordination of seven 
young men to the ministry, the spirited 
contest between the literary societies on 
Monday evening, the field day exercises 
at the athletic park on Tuesday after- 
noon and the concert by the school of 
music in the evening, the reunion of 
the societies on Wednesday morning, the 
senior class day and decennial exercises 
and burning of the idols in the after- 
noon, and the alumni dinner and reunion 
in the evening, the masterly commence- 
ment address on Thursday morning by 
Dr. Ira Landrith, the efficient secretary 
of the Religious Education Association, 
the conferring of degrees, breaking of 
ground for the new central heating 
plant, the president’s reception—thus 
closed one of the most interesting com- 
mencements in the history of the college. 

Three scholarships to the class of 1904 
were announced—from the University 
of Chicago one each to Geo. Chandler 
and B. H. Sealock; from Harvard Uni- 
versity, one to J. A. Serena. John M. 
Horne, *03, also receives a scholarship 


from Harvard. Still others are planning 
to take advance work in the near future. 

The class of 1904 has established a 
fitting memorial by providing for a per- 
manent fund, which will amount, when 
all paid, to $520. The proceeds of the 
fund are to be used in the purchase of 
books for the library, the selection sug- 
gested by the class for the first twenty 
years. 

The most touching incident of the day 
was the turning of the first sod for the 
new heating plant by Mother Darst, the 


et 


other years, when the Disciples through. 
out the state awake fully to their educa. 
tional duty and opportunity there will be 
not sixty, but six hundred co-operating 
churches. Our educational interests wij] 
then take their appropriate place among 
our various benevolences. There is ey. 
erywhere a growing recognition of the 
necessary part the friends of the college 
must take in any distinct movement 
looking towards the enlarging of its ip. 
terests. 

New houses built at this time would 








A View of the Campus, with Burgess Memorial Hall to the Left. 


beloved wife of John Darst, who for 
many years served as president of the 
board of trustees. The boiler house is 
to be southeast of Burgess Memorial 
hall. From that central plant pipes will 
run to Lida’s Wood Burgess Hall, the 
central building and the chapel. The 
work is to be completed by the time col- 
lege opens in the fall. 

The charter of Eureka College was 
granted by the legislature of Illinois in 
1855. It will thus be seen by those who 
have studied mathematics that 1905 will 
be the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of the college. The semi-centennial will 
be observed with appropriate exercises 
not only in Eureka, but throughout the 
state. 

Among the many evidences of growth 
none are more marked than the rapid 
development of the Illinois Christian 
Educational Association. In six years 
it has changed from an obscure, local, 
temporary aid society to a well known, 
permanent, state organization, with a 
membership of 2,000 of the strongest 
and most loyal men and women in the 
state. There is every reason to believe 
that this association is just entering 
upon its greatest field of usefulness. Its 
aim is to secure the co-operation of the 
Disciples of Christ in Illinois in the 
maintenance and enlargement of Eureka 
College by extending a knowledge of its 
work, by increasing the attendance and 
by providing financial support. About a 
year ago Mr. L. H. Coleman of Spring- 
field proposed to be one of thirty to 
give $100 each to the association when 
the membership reached 2,000. That 
number was guaranteed commencement 
week and twenty-nine persons have 
promised $100 each. Doubtless before 
this appears in print Bro. Coleman’s 
proposition will have been fulfilled. 

Over sixty churches co-operated with 
the college by observing Educational 
Day, the third Sunday in January or 
soon thereafter. While this is a very 
creditable showing as compared with 


find ready rent or sale. A large number 
are coming to understand how desirable 
a place such a college community is for 
a permanent home. There has been no 
saloon in the city for twenty years. The 
social life is wholesome and elevating. 
The public school privileges are of a 
high order, and the opportunities of 
church life the very best. To all these 





Lida’s Wood. 


advantages are added that atmosphere 
found only in those communities built 
up through long years of sacrifice and 
service. If you are looking about for a 
good clean educational city in which to 
live, come here and you will say, as did 
its founders two generations ago, 
“Eureka!” 





Bethany College. 

The charter of Bethany College was 
procured from the legislature of Vir 
ginia in 1840 by John C. Campbell of 
Wheeling. The establishment of an in 
stitution for the promotion of higher 
Christian education was for many years 
the cherished purpose and desire of Alex 
ander Campbell, the illustrious founder. 
When fifty years old, he published im 
the Millennial Harbinger, the plan and 
purpose of the institution which, a little 
later, he inaugurated at Bethany. The 
first session of the college was opened 
in the fall of 1841. Mr. Campbell it 
sisted that as the Bible is the basi# 
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of the highest and truest culture, it 
should form an integral part in college 
education. For a long time Bethany was 
the only American college using the Bi- 
ple as a text book. Until recent years 
a great majority of the colleges and, what 
is even more surprising, many theolog- 
ical seminaries had no place in their 
course for a systematic study of the 
Bible. 

Eternity alone can measure the hon- 
orable and faithful part Bethany train- 
ed men and women have filled and shall 
yet fill, in the world’s work. 

Alexander Campbell, the first president 
of the college, presided over its destinies 
until his death in 1866. He was suc- 





President Thomas E. Crambiet. 


ceeded by his son-in-law, Dr. W. K. 
Pendelton, who had been a professor in 
the institution since its foundation in 
1841. W. H. Woolery was the third pres- 
ident. His administration, which gave 
such promise of greater things, was 
abruptly terminated by his sudden and 
untimely death in 1889. A. McLean was 
chosen to succeed Mr. Woolery, and after 
two years, he resigned and Hugh Me 
Diermid became the fifth president. B. 
C. Hagerman filled the office for four 
years and J. M. Kersey for two years. 
The present occupant of the office is 
Thomas E. Cramblet. He was elected 
to the office in August, 1901. He has 
ushered in a new era for dear Old Beth- 
any and is fast placing the college on a 
firm financial basis. 

The conditions and prospects of the 
college, at this writing, are regarded by 
ihe friends generally as the most hope- 
ful for many years. The attendance has 
more than doubled during the past two 
years. Last session, 1903-1904, the total 
enrollment, not counting the matricula- 
tion in the summer school, was 241. This 
was 65 larger than in 1891-92, when the 
enrollment touched high water mark at 
176. 

The college buildings have been thor- 
oughly repaired and are in better con- 
dition than for many years. The Phil- 
lips Hall, the dormitory for young la- 
dies, under the competent care of the 
Dean of Women, Mrs. R. A. Bourne, is 
an ideal home for young ladies. 

With a larger attendance than ever 
in her history, with the largest endow- 
ment the college has ever had, with mod- 


ern dormitories for both men and wom- 
en; with electric lights and water works; 
with buildings repaired and in good con- 
dition; with a competent facuity of six- 
teen able instructors, and, above all, 
with the renewed confidence and the co- 
operation of thousands of friends. Beth- 
any promises even greater things than 
her glorious past. 





Commencement Season, Drake University 

This season covered nine days, June 
6th to 16th. Looking back over these 
days it is almost impossible to see where 
anything could have been better done. 
An unusual tenderness pervaded the 
whole season, for little could be done 
without bringing to mind and heart the 
name of the founder of the university. 
No one went out of the way to mention 
the name of Brother F. M. Drake but 
the occasion often demanded it. His 
memory shed a tender luster over all 
these days. 

There were 208 graduates. The Col- 
lege of Law had 32. It held its exercises 
on the evening of June 7th, and was 
addresseu by Judge Smith McPherson. 
On June 10th came the senior class ex- 
ercises of the School of Oratory under 
the direction of Prof. Claude Davis. Prof. 
Davis undertook a very hard task in 
succeeding Prof. Ott two years ago and 
has made a good record. 

The Baccalaureate sermon, on June 
12th, was preached by Dr. J. H. Garrison 
of St. Louis. 

The College of the Bible, which one 
year from this time should be in its new 
building, made possible by the last pub- 
lic act of Gex. F. M. Drake. On the last 
Monday of his life and immediately after 
signing a pledge of $10,000 for the new 
law building, now in course of construc- 
tion, he sent word that he would give 
$10,000 for the Bible Building if Dean 
Haggard would guarantee $5,000 more. 
Before this offer, some two years, Sister 
Mary Wadsworth of Rock Island, III, 
had given $1,000; $9,000 more will be 
necessary to construct such a building 
as is needed and the writer, with the 
help of Joel Brown, is now pushing this 
feature of the work with all diligence. 

The enrollment in the College of the 
Bible this year has reached the total of 
152. Of these, none this year reached 
the degree B. D. The demand for men 
by the Home and Foreign fields is so 
great that it is impossible to carry many 
preachers far enough for this degree. 
Next year Justin Brown and Chas. Set- 
tlemeyer would have received it, but the 
Foreign Board has called and they leave 
us for the work in China. The College 
of the Bible claims five of the post-grad- 
uate class, ten of the senior class, 28 
in the lower classes of the College of 
Liberal Arts and twelve in the senior 
class of the academy. 

The School of Christian Workers is 
the youngest department of our univer- 
sity work and is a continuation and en- 
largement of the Pastoral Helpers’ 
School, lately under the care of A. M. 
Harvuott, Cincinnati, Ohio. Our pioneer 
graduates from this department are Miss 
Edna Prutzman and Mrs. America Sea. 

On June 13th Pastor Charles S. Med- 
bury delivered the address for the se- 
niors of the Normal College. No man 
has the faculty of saying the right thing 
at the right time better developed than 
has Bro. Medbury. 


On June 14th came the president's re- 
ception to the graduates, alumni and 
trustees. Dean Frederic Howard is on 
the ocean en route for Europe. His 
programme was under the direction of 
Miss Lois Adler. There were twelve 
graduates and an enrollment of 369. We 
fear that the new building will have to 
be supplemented by another very soon. 
One of the great things which Chan- 
cellor Craig did for Drake University 
was the discovery of Dean Howard and 
Miss Adler. Dr. Craig laid the founda- 
tions for one of tne greatest conserva- 
tories of music in the west. Their build- 
ing was the gift of Gen. Drake. Many 
friends of the university will be glad to 
know that Dean Howard will have charge 
of the music in University Place Caurch 
for the coming year. 

The board of trustees met on June 
15th. Every one speaks of the meeting 
as one of the most harmonious and im- 
portant of recent years. Since the de- 
parture of Gov. Drake, who was its 
president for many years every member 
feels a greater measure of responsibility 
and this fact was manifest in this meet- 
ing. In the absence of President Saw- 
yer of Centerville, who is in Baltimore. 
J. H. Stockham presided. The debt of 
the university now unprovided for is 
probably smaller than it has ever been 
for five or ten years. The receipts for 
the year are very encouraging. From 
three main sources they amount to $241,- 
152.68. Of this sum $31,034.50 was for 
endowment, $30,860.00 was for future 
buildings and other reserve funds; $112,- 
858.38 was for buildings lately occupied, 
for apparatus and special improver:2nts. 
$66,299.80 was for current expenses. A. 
M. Allen, so long tne able accountant of 
the board, closes his services this week. 
Walter Baker takes charge of the office 
in his stead, 

Two hundred and eight persons receiv- 
ed their diplomas on graduation day. It 
was a great day. President Bell presid- 
ed. Dr. Edwin Earle Sparks of Chicago 
gave an address that will long be re- 
membered and ranked with the very best 
ever heard on Drake commencement oc- 
casions. Nearly two hundred sat down 
at the tables of the alumni banquet. Pas- 
tor Frank L. Moffett of Centerville was 
toastmaster. He very happily introduc- 
ed the following persons who ably and 
wittily responded: Sumner Siberell, A. 
B., 87; Kate S. Harpel, M. D., '02; Judge 
James A. Howe, LL. B., ’89; Blanche W. 
Pinkerton, A. B., 04, and President Hill 
M. Bell, A. B., ’90. 

I find that I have not mentioned the 
College of Medicine which sent out a 
class of thirteen and has closed its first 
year in its new building. Dean Fairchild 
is continually strengthening this college. 
The Dental College sent out nine grad- 
uates, the College of Pharmacy had 
twenty-two graduates and the business 
department had twenty-five. 

Honorary degrees were conferred upon 
John B. White of Add, Iowa, and upon 
President A. B. Storms of Ames Agricul- 
tural College. 

It is now two years since Chancellor 
Craig left us and President Hill M 
Bell took charge. President Bell has 
demonstrated that he is a worthy suc- 
cessor of his able predecessor. He has 
maintained and increased the attend- 
ance: he has successfully piloted the 

(Continued on page 628.) 
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LESSON FOR JULY 17. DAVID THE 
OUTLAW. HIS COURAGE AND GEN- 
EROSITY. SCRIPTURE SECTION, 
| SAM. CHS. 21-27. 


Expository Notes. 
G. Campbell Morgan, 
Northfield, Mass. 


By Rev. D. OD., 


Introductory. 
N ORDER to have an appreciation 





this lesson it is necessary to keep 
mind the terrible experience this 
period must have been to David 
He was practically, as our title sug- 
utlaw the ubject of spying 
her. nd lent hatred cut off 
ve and lw pl loved, and, to 
wn ex ssi ited like a part 
the mountains 
The ircumstances were just such as test 
aman. and reveal all the facts concerning 


him. What is revealed is by no means the 
picture of a perfect man, for David prac- 
ticed deceit with Ahimelech descended to 
the smallness of feigning madness with 
Achish, meditated brutal revenge on Nabal 
und lied to Achish the king of Gath But 
he is not to be finally judged by these fail- 
ures. They must be considered in the light 
of circumstances in which he was placed 
Far more manifest than his failures are 
qualities of greatness which mark him out 
as fitted for all the future to which he was 
called in the order of Divine government. 
At these let us look, with their lessons for 
us 

His Influence. 

A man’s character is always best known 
through the influence he exerts, and what 
David was in his truest life is revealed in 
the influence he exerted on the men who 
gathered to him in those days of his trouble 
and exile. A more unlikely crowd it is al- 
most impossible to imagine. The descrip- 
tion of them is very striking: men in dis- 
tress, men in debt, and men discontented; 
just the kind of men that are a nuisance to 
society, and the most hopeless to deal with 
Yet these men became the mighty men of 
his kingdom. The undisciplined became dis- 
ciplined, the cowardly became courageous 
the unfit became fit All this reveals the 
royalty of David's character, his ability for 
inspiring and leading men In cave Adul- 
lam, because of what he was himself, he 
laid the true foundation of his coming king- 
dom. To know what he was, we have only 
to examine these men as they were when 
they went to him, and as to what they 
became afterwards 

The true estimate of a man’s life is not 
to be made upon a superficial observation of 
his mistakes, but circumstances must be 
studied, together with his real attitude to- 
ward these mistakes, and the permanent in- 
fluence of his character It is this deeper 
study of David's life which reveals his 
strength and manhood. 

His Generosity. 

This perhaps is the most conspicuous rev- 
elation of the story, and consequently least 
need be said concerning it. His retirement 
to the wilderness, when he might almost 
certainly have stirred up a party in his fa- 
vor by remaining. and his two refusals to 
rid himself of his enemy, reveal the great- 





*This course is on Patriarchs, Kings and 
Prophets. It gives a connected outline view 
of the leaders in ancient Israel. The lessons 
are based on entire Scripture’ selections. 


They are issued in four courses, with seven 
grades and three teachers’s helpers and fur- 
nish connected and graded Bible study for 
all classes from childhood to maturity. These 
notes are published to meet the needs of 
our readers who are using these lessons. 


ness of the man. Great strength is never 
ontentious. 
His Caution. 

His generosity did not make him fool- 
hardy. While escaping from the kingdom, 
ind refusing to stir up strife there, he yet 
welcomed to himself men who were desirous 
of casting in their lot with him, and trained 
them for coming emergencies. While twice 
sparing the life of Saul, he declined to put 
himself for one moment within his power. 
His confidence in God did not make him 
guilty of putting himself in the power of his 
enemy He acted as a man who knows that 
one of God's greatest bestowments on man 
is sagacity and caution, and he must use 
these gifts as part of the Divine equipment 
for preservation. 

His Humility. 

In nothing does the greatness of David's 
character show itself more conspicuously 
than in his attitude of mind toward his own 
sins. This is manifested throughout his ca- 
reer. There is one remarkable instance of 
When through the prudence of Abi- 
gail he is delivered from the sin contem- 
plated toward Nabal, he freely confesses 
that the proposed action would have beeri 
blood-guiltiness The man who confesses 
sin is ever a man after God's own heart. 


Conclusion. 

The one all-mastering principle is that of 
loyalty to God. Such submission makes men 
kingly. so that other lives are changed in 

ymtact. Such confidence enables men to be 
generous even to foes, and to wait for God. 
Such obedience maintains caution, as the 
exercise of a God-bestowed faculty. Such 
relationship enables a man to know and 
own his wrong. 

It is an interesting study in che conflict 
between good and evil in a God-governed 
life The good is seen ever strengthening, 
and becoming the dominant fact in the life. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


By CHARLES BLANCHARD 








MODERN IDOLS AND THEIR OVER- 
THROW. 
Topic July 10: Luke 12:15-21; Phil. 3: 
17-19. 


HERE is no question that covetous- 

ness is idolatry. The apostle so 

affirms. Observation and experience 
confirm the fact. And few there be who es- 
cape the influences of this most subtle of 
ail forms of idolatry. The love of money is 
the root of all forms of evil. Not only Is it 
a root, but its branches grow, like a poison 
vine, over the fairest trees of life. The 
most sacred and beautiful places are defiled 
and deformed by its presence. It finds its 
way into our homes and churches. It looks 
beautiful and is very seductive, but its 
poison spolls the peace and quiet of our 
home life, robs our children of their best 
birthright, and degrades our social life into 
a strife for the things which can not satisfy 
the higher aspiration of refinement and true 
culture. It has put the church in a false 
attitude and on a belittling basis. All the 
schemes for raising money, apart from the 
Scriptural method of laying by on the first 
day of the week, as the Lord has prospered 
us, are essentially false and grow out of this 
root of covetousness. 

This desire to “get rich quick” has af- 
fected preachers and people. In the story 
of the rich fool it was an oriental farmer—be- 
cause agriculture was the chief occupation. 
To-day there is scarcely a walk in life not 
overgrown by this poison ivy of “get-rich 
quick” growth. It seems to flourish in all 
soils, and the fairest souls and finest intel- 
lects can hardly escape its entanglements. 
It is money-madness. Some months ago the 
Saturday Evening Post had an article on 
“Money-Mad Manhattan,” a vivid portrayal 
of how men and women were madly striv- 


ing for money and place and position and 
power—the things that represent wealth. It 
was an appalling picture of gambling for 
gain, the greed for gold, the struggle for 
preferment until the soul grew sick and 
faint with the fever and folly of it. I add 
a paragraph from Robert E. Spier’'s article 
in the Sunday School Times: 

“The trouble of our day is that men are 
mad for money for its own sake, that they 
may possess it and have the power of it, 
or that they may have the luxuries it will 
bring to them. And this chase after it is 
poisoning the life of the world. All values 
are stated in money terms. Government be- 
comes simply the agent of commerce and 
law, the instrument by which one class fights 
another class in the strife for wealth. And 
all this is for nothing but evil. Not one 
cent of all their money will men carry with 
them out of this world, not one element of 
good apart from the good use of money will 
spring from it in this world. 

“And the pleasure which money is sup- 
posed to buy for us is another idol of our 
day With some it is physical pleasure, 
athletics, or pleasure that is vice. With 
others, emotional pleasure, art and music 
With others, social pleasure, amusement of 
one sort and another. There are thousands 
who live for these things. But consider the 
folly of it. Our Savior’s parable of the rich 
fool should teach us the lesson. Pleasure 
instead of service is the very degradation 
of life. Pleasure instead of character is the 
sacrifice of the enduring for the fleeting.” 


Ghe PRAYER MEETING 


By SILAS JONES 








CROSSING THE JORDAN. 
Topic, July 12-15. Josh. 3:5-17; 
43:2. 

MAN rushed into the study of his 
pastor and exclaimed: ‘Praise the 
Lord with me! I have had a most 
. “ My horse 
wureeogbecame frightened and run down & 
steep and dangerous road, death seemed cer- 
tain, and yet I escaped without injury. 
Truly God protected me from harm.” The 
pastor quietly replied: “I can give you 4 
more remarkable illustration of God's care. 
I have driven over that road for forty years 
and I have never had a runaway.” God is 
always with us. He does not wait for times 
of distress to call him to our help. Never- 
theless we are apt to miss the lessons of 
common experience. When no difficult task 
presents itself and no danger is near, we 
come to think that success is due wholly 
to our own wisdom and strength. There 1s 
need of the situation which compels us to 
say we do not know what to do and which 
makes us feel that the strength of man is 
but weakness. The Red Sea and the Jor- 
dan brought to Israel the sense of God's 
presence and power. 
The Waters Divided. 

Israel was ordered to enter the land of 
promise. But the way was blocked. What 
is the purpose of a command that can not 
be obeyed. The Jordan cannot be crossed 
Who said the command could not be obeyed? 
He said it who did not reckon on God. He 
had forgotten that when God orders men to 
go forward he goes with them. Of course 
nothing will be done where men refuse to 
believe in God. There are great tasks be- 
fore the church to-day which are not being 
done because only a few of the Lord’s peo 
ple are ready to go forward at his word. 
There are multitudes longing for the prom- 
ised land of freedom from evil habits and 
they remain in bondage because they do not 
believe it is possible to cross the river. Cer- 
tainly God does not want any man to abide 
in sin. He calls upon all to depart from 
evil. But men say it is a beautiful dream 
and nothing more. “We are doomed to 
lives of sin.” Which means that they are 
relying on themselves alone. 


Isaiah 
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A Memorial. 

The memorials of a nation testify to the 
(geals cherished by its people. If its heroes 
are all soldiers and sailors, war is its chief 

ry. If men of letters and of science are 
remembered among its great ones, then we 
gnow that culture of mind and heart is not 
disregarded. Israel’s memorials testified to 
the nation’s faith in Jehovah. Her pilgrim- 
ages were made to the places where Jehovah 
yisited them or their fathers. Her monu- 
ments recalled the days when the help of 
Jehovah gave them great victories. To the 
question of the children: ““‘What mean ye by 
these stones?’ the answer was: Jehovah did 


wondrous things for us.” The best me- 
morials to the work of divine grace are in- 
stitutions that bear the blessing of God to 
the world. Better than the stones by the 
Jordan were the laws of Moses and the 
words of the prophets. Better than the 
Washington or the Bunker Hill monument 
are the constitution and the free schools 
of the United States. Better than all the 
tombs of the saints are the Sunday schools 
and the missionary organizations which have 
for the object the salvation of the world. 





She BIBLE SCHOOL 


By CARLOS C. ROWLISON 








LESSON II. JULY 10. “JEREBOAM’S 


IDOLATRY.” 1! KINGS 12:25-33. 
Golden Text: “Keep yourselves from 
Idols.” I John 15:21. 


Religion and Politics. 
IE unity of Israel as a nation was 
‘a not accomplished until all the peo- 
ple recognized Jerusalem as the one 
EeEaEplace to worship Jehovah. The de- 
fection of Israel was quite as much 
a religious as a political revolt. With all 








the eclat of the reign of Solomon and the 
dedication of the temple, Israel was not 
really united It was the power of David 
that had compelled them to carry out the 
forms of political and religious unity. There 
is no real unity except in the hearts and de- 
sires of tue people. Israel ought have been 
a unit in her religion and her national life, 


but she was not until after Babylon. 

Our American political unity is deeper 
than loyalty to any state or section, and our 
tdigious unity is deeper than loyalty to 
denominations. Were this not true, we 
should have much the state of chaos which 
Israel experienced. 


An Easy Religion. 


When a self-seeker proclaims a reforma- 


tion, it is not in the direction of more 
strenuous, earnest living. He rather says, 
Why do you make such hard work out of 
your religion? Why do you go so far to 
chureu? Those who are won by such ap- 
peal do not realize that a religion which 


does not cause us to work hard at it, isn’t 
worth working at all; and on the other hand 
unless we do put effort into our religion we 
shall soon cease to care for it. so make 
religion easy is practically denying God. 
Our own nature soon refuses to go through 
the forms of worship into which we cannot 
put our whole soul. If it were a waste of 
time to go to Jerusalem to worship, it was 
the destruction of religion to make an easy 
Substitute. Hence Israel went into all 
forms of idolatry. Our easy going Christian- 
ity affords the cause for all sorts of relig- 
lous vagaries. We cease to do the practical 
work of the Master. Then our discontented 
Souls rush after the strange gods of spir- 
itualism, Christian Science and all the 
others. 

Form and Substance. 
Jereboam had priests, feasts and sacred 
days quite as well as the worshippers in 
Jerusalem. But the vainest of all vain 
things is religious form without the sub- 
Stance. It opens the door for all forms of 
idolatry. The unsatisfied soul, like a 
drowning man, grasps for everything which 
might perchance save, and Baal and all the 
other gods are worshipped in their turn. 
Our own day is having a similar expe- 
rience. The champions of legalism have in- 
Sisted upon the finality of their dogmas and 
the efficacy of their ceremonies, and as a 
Tesult the unsatisfied multitudes have gone 
to the end of the earth in search of heal- 
ing. The return to the simple religion of 
the Spirit, guided by Jesus Christ, is the 
Only hope for peace and rest. 





LESSON Ill. “ASA’S GOOD REIGN.” 
2 Chron. 14: 1-12. 


Golden Text:. “Help us, O Lord our 
God, for we rest in thee.” 2 Chron. 
14:11. 


Worshipping Idols. 

The reigns of David and Solomon had done 
much for Israel, but idolatry had not been 
entirely destroyed. It required the ordeal 
of the Babylonian captivity to accomplish 
that. The old Canaanitish superstitions 
and practices were so deeply rooted that 
they could be effectually effaced only 
through the travail of a national re-birth. 

The true test of religion is not its power 
to give prosperity and to exempt from disas- 
ter. Religion’s highest glory is that it is 
able to sustain in the time of peril and loss. 
The persistent spirit of the heathen in us 
demands prosperity as the test of God's fa- 
vor. To Job, in “the man of sorrows,”’ in 
Isaiah, with Jesus at Calvary, did God most 
surely manifest himself. 

Taking Away Altars. 

It is a good thing to take away the al- 
tars and break down the images of our 
false and sinful past. Repentance is the 
ground of all religious renewing. But re- 
pentance has a two-fold meaning. He who 
truly repents “ceases to do evil’ and also 
“learns to do well.” Indeed it is never 
sufficient merely to turn away from our 
evil past. The very brooding upon that 
past may make us morbid and repulsive. 
“The expulsive power of a new affection” 
is one of the greatest facts of experience. 
If We merely take away the altars of idol- 
atry, we are very apt to return and rebuild 
them. But if, having taken them away we 
diligently build in their places the altars 
of righteousness and truth, there is little 
danger than we ever become idolatrous 
again, 

The Golden Text. 

The best preparation for action is to rest 
our cause in God. To go to war simply to 
win a victory means but little. But to lead 
an army to a conflict in which victory will 
mean the destruction of false government 
and the establishment of liberty and peace 
is well worth while. 

In every enterprise of ours it is well 
worth while to ask whether the chief mo- 
tive is a low ambition or a holy desire to 
do God’s will. To rest our cause on God 
gives us poise and strength and assurance, 
while to go in the fever of self-seeking ar- 
dor is often to rush in blindness over the 
precipice of ruin. How strong is the man 
whose strength is in God. 


LESSON IV. “JEHOSHAPHAT’S RE- 
FORM.” 2 CHRON. 19:1-11. 


Golden Text: “Deal courageously, and 
the Lord shall be with the good.” 2 
Chron. 19:11. 


A True Seer. 

Jehu, the seer, affords a good lesson for 
us to-day. He recognized Jehoshaphat’s 
weaknesses, but he also had the eye to see 
and the voice to say that “nevertheless 
there are good things found in thee.” If 
we want our officials to be faithful in their 
administration, we must not only point out 
and condemn their faults, but we must also 
recognize and encourage them in their good 
purposes. It is probable that many a poli- 
ticlan, with fairly good intentions, has sur- 
rendered to evil leadership because church 
representatives spent much time in criticis- 
ing and deploring his false steps and no time 
in encouraging his better impulses. 

Judging for the Lord. 

How hard it is to become convinced that 
we “judge not for man, but for the Lord.” 
We believe indeed that “there is no iniquity 
with the Lord our God, nor respect of per- 
sons, nor taking of gifts;’’ but he is so far 
from our own actual affairs that our ac- 
tions are of little account to him. In truth, 
the sense of partnership with God in the 
management of public affairs is the final 
qualification of a man for office. Our oath 
of office is supposed to impress this fact. 
But with how many has the oath become a 
mere form of words to be repeated in the 
most flippant manner. Indeed it is question- 
able whether the oath has not become a 
worse than useless form. When Jesus says, 
“Let your yea be yea and your nay be nay, 


for whatsoever is more than this is sin,” he 
seems to indicate that when a man’s word 
is not as good as his bond, any attempt to 
bolster up that word by the use of God's 
name is a sort of blasphemy, and yields no 
good results in the man. 


The Lord with the Courageous. 

The courageous may not always succeed 
in their undertakings, but they may be 
sure that the Lord is with them. Many 
are saying to-day, “We don’t want all our 
heaven hereafter: we want a little of it 
here. We don’t want God only to give us 
comfort in sorrow. We want him to give us 
prosperity.”’ There is a sense in which this 
ery is legitimate. There is another in 
which it is the uprising of latent heathen- 
ism. So when the politician says, “I should 
like to administer my office as God would 
have me do, but I must succeed,”’ he is bar- 
tering away the presence of God in his life 
for that false god called success. And no 
falser god ever offered himself as a substi- 
tute for the Eternal. Lost indeed is the 
soul which has lost the sense of God's pres- 
ence! 


LESSON V. “OMRI AND AHAB.” | 
KINGS 16:23-33. 
Golden Text: “Righteousness exalteth 
a nation; but sin is a reproach to 
any people.” Prov. 14:34. 


Greatness and Goodness. 

Omri and Ahab were really great kings. 
They made Israel a power such as far out- 
shone her southern rival, Judah. But they 
were worldly minded, ambitious to be great 
as the world esteems greatness. Hence the 
Bible has little to say of them except about 
their idolatry and grossness. Not goodness 
but policy was the motto of their rule. 
Hence the greater they were, the more ef- 
fective were they for evil. Their influence 
diffused among all Israel that laxness to- 
ward idolatry and immorality which made 
futile the calls to repentence made by 
Elijah, Amos and Hosea. Finally these 
northern people became “the ten lost 
tribes’’ because they had become so lax in 
their morals and religion, that they were 
easily diffused with the peoples among whom 
they were colonized after the Babylonian 
captivity. 

Jezebel and Ahab. 

To what a bad eminence-has this queen's 
name come! She despised Jehovah and his 
prophet, and the consequence is a name 
despised above all others among women. 
She was a strong-minded woman, and had 
a great influence over the husband, who 
really feared her. But she was immoral, 
cruel and gross. 

If Ahab is despised for his truculent sub- 
servience to his queen, he is quite as truly 
abhorred for his lightness of conviction 
which permitted him so easily to forsake 
the religion of his fathers and bow down 
before every strange god. No two repre- 
sentatives of iniquity are in the Bible paint- 
ed in such characteristic colors as Ahab and 
Jezebel. Much more will be seen of them in 
the lessons which follow. 


The Golden Text. 

These words are engraved over the chapel 
door at West Point. They ought also to be 
engraved upon the heart of every American 
boy and girl. How proud we are of the 
righteous dealings of America with the Jap- 
anese, the Cubans, and others. We are not 
so proud of the war with Mexico and some 
other events in our national life. Especially 
do we feel the disgrace of some of our in- 
ternal evils, such as drunkenness. 





The Moral Argument for the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ. 
(Continued from page 610.) 

at the expense of the germ; because we 
are indulging the animal at the cost of 
the spiritual. If we are not living an 
immortal life here, how can we live an 
immortal life hereafter? Immortality, as 
we have already seen is a present pos- 
session, not a mere future expectation; 
and the way to be strong in the hope of 
a future life is to be rich in the life im- 
mortal here, brought to light and made 
manifest in the resurrection of our 
divine Lord from the grave. 
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HISTORY OF MARRIAGE.* 

HE family is the most funda 
mental unit in the organization 
of society. Before there could 
be a state or any form of govern- 
ment the family must have its place. It 
antedates the church, because the family 
itself is essential to church organization, 
and is presupposed in this as in other 
forms of association. No subject is 
one of greater interest than the history 
of the family. What do the records of 
the race show to have been the origin of 
this most interesting institution and its 
growth during the periods which have 
led up to our own time? Is monogamy 
the original condition, or do the various 
forms of polygamy play their parts in the 
gradual development of the purer family 
life which Christianity has emphasized? 

Professor Howard of the University 
of Chicago has recently published what 
is probably the most exhaustive treat- 
ment of this and related questions which 
modern literature affords. In three vol- 
umes the subject is exhaustively treated. 
In the first volume the theories of primi- 
tive matrimonial institutions are dis- 
cussed. These include the patriarchal 
theory, which is the system of tracing 
kinship through males only, and finds its 
best expression in the patria potestas of 
the Romans. Sir Henry Maine believes 
this to be the primitive form of the 
family, and in his “Ancient Law” he de- 
velops this theory, which was, however, 
later severely criticised by Spencer and 
McLennan. One of the most conclusive 
arguments against this view is the pres- 
ence of the matriarchate, which signifies 
the derivation of family right through 
the mother alone, and appears to have 
been a widespread custom of antiquity, 
of which traces appear in the Old Testa- 
ment. Back of the original pairing or 
the monogamous family there apparently 
lie certain forms of marriage which ap- 
proached more nearly the communistic 
idea, and these are discussed fully by 
the author. Then follows the tracing 
of the rise of the marriage contract 
through the steps of wifecapture and 
purchase. The early history of divorce 
also is fully considered. 

Next follows the history of matrimon- 
jal institutions in England, through such 
forms as the old English wife-purchase, 
the gradual rise of ecclesiatical marriage 
law by the church, together with the 
Protestant conception of marriage and 
the growth of civil contract, with the 
corresponding history of divorce in Eng- 
land, where the opinions of the leading 
auchorities on the question are discussed. 

Part III, which includes the greater 
portion of volumes two and three, is 
given to a discussion of matrimonial 
institutions in the United States, tracing 
obligatory civil marriage in the New 
England colonies and the growth of mar- 
riage laws in the North and South. The 
most interesting part of the discussion 


*“a History of Marriage Institutions,” 
by George Elliott Howard, Ph. D. Three 
volumes. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press; pp. 1,350. Price $10.00. 








is the consideration of marriage and di- 
vorce laws in various sections of the 
country. Nowhere is there to be found 
a more clear and informing statement of 
the imperfect character of our legislation 
upon these questions than in this work. 
One has only to read these pages to see 
how easily the obligations of the do- 
mestic life are set aside by means of the 
legal shifts to which resort may be 
made. 

The question of divorce is one of in- 
creasing importance in a Christian state. 
The golden mean between the harshness 
of those ecclesiastical rules which forbid 
divorce in any circumstances and that 
looseness of legislation which character- 
izes so many of the commonwealths of 
the Union is perhaps difficult to reach. 
Certainly the last word has not been 
spoken upon the question yet. But far 
greater danger lies in the direction of 
the second alternative than the first, 
and one of the strongest incentives to 
corrective legislation is the knowledge of 
the actual facts such as this work so 
admirably presents. To the student of 
sociology this work will prove of unfail- 
ing interest, for it traces the history 
of one of the most important features in 
the social organism. While the cita- 
tions are numerous and the treatment 
thorough, it is none the less a work 
which the average reader may peruse 
with pleasure and profit. 

> > > 

“An Introduction to the Bible for 
Teachers of Children,” by Georgia Louise 
Chamberlin. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1904; pp. 206, $1.00. 

This is a new volume in the Construc- 
tive Bible Studies being issued by the 
University of Chicago Press. It be- 
longs to the elementary series of a cur- 
riculum for all grades of the Sunday 
school which is now being issued in co- 
ordinate volumes. Miss Chamberlin has 
produced a book that is excellently 
adapted to the work of teaching chil- 
dren the essential elements of biblical 
literature. The lessons cover a wide 
range of subjects both in the Old Testa- 
ment and the new, and each one is pre- 
pared with special reference to the teach- 
er’s task in presenting it to the class. 

The divisions of the lessons are as 
follows: “Aim, Material for Study, 
Preparation of the Lesson, Presentation 
of the Lesson, Written Work, Home 
Work for Children and Suggestions to 
Parents. Special emphasis is laid upon 
the last two divisions, and excellent sug- 
gestions are made for guidance in each 
case. 

In the second part of the book a series 
of lessons is given regarding different 
divisions of biblical literature, such as 
preaching, poetry and song and vision. 
Models for written exercises accompany 
the work and a final examination paper 
is outlined. Not the least valuable of 
the helps presented in the book is a list 
of works that bear upon the subject of 
Bible history and literature. 

This is one of the volumes for which 
demands are being made, by up-to-date 
Sunday school teachers. 


“Siege Days,” a personal experience 
of the American women and childrey 
during the Peking siege, by Mrs. Ada 
Haven Mateer. Fleming H. Revell Com. 
pany, New York and Chicago. 


No more fitting title could be gives 
to Mrs. Mateer’s book on the Boxer up- 
rising. It is not meant to be a history 
of the seige, but a picture of experi- 
ences in which the actors were our moth 
ers, sisters and children. These experi- 
ences are largely given in the language 
of the sufferers in the siege. Hence 
much space is given to extracts from the 
journals and letters of the women ang 
children who passed through these ter. 
rible days. Sometime before the siege 
the missionaries were aware of their dap- 
ger, and the first part of the book is 
devoted to an account of how they pre 
pared for the worst. We hear the cop- 
fident prayer; we witness unfaltering 
faith; we see the surrender of all earthly 
possessions, save the barest necessities: 
and we follow them to the legation where 
they take refuge in God and in those 
“powers” that fear him. Then the heart- 
rending experiences of the missionaries 
is followed in considerable detail by the 
author from the first intimation of the 
uprising till the relieving army of the 
Christian powers came to their rescue. 
But they were almost exhausted by the 
privations and the anxieties of the situa- 
tion. Some may feel that the book is 
somewhat repetitious, but the author's 
aim to give these experiences as the dif- 
ferent individuals suffered that the read- 
er may see for himself the outrages per- 
petrated against the foreigners and the 
missionaries, made this necessary. Those 
who are inspired by heroism and won by 
true martyrdom, will find food in this 
volume. The author sees the finger of 
God in all and the reader will find him- 
self saying “surely God is in this place.” 

> . - 

“The Life and Work of the Redeemer,” 
Cassell and Company, London, Paris, 
New York and Melbourne. 

This is not a chronological life of Our 
Lord. It is topical, the separate sub 
jects written by specialists. Twelve such 
excéllent writers and scholars as Marcus 
Dods, Lyman Abbott, James Stalker, 
Principal Fairbain, Alexander McLaren 
and F. B. Meyer have contributed to the 
work. The illustrations are especially 
attractive. 





We attract hearts by the qualities we 
display; we retain them by the qualities 
we possess.—Selected. 





THE INTERPRETATION OF THE BI 
BLE AND CHRISTIAN UNION. 
(Continued from page 615.) 
that even more important than being 
“sound in the faith” is the possession of 
the spirit of Christ and the manifesta 
tion of Christian graces in our inter 
course with men. The fruitful cause of 
all divisions will be wiped out and the 
church will be working in harmony for 
the salvation of the world. To be 4 
faithful imitator of the Savior will be the 
ambition of every member, the goal i 
view, a character like that of Christ whe 
gave the various classes of religious 
teachers for the perfecting of the saints 
till we all attain to the unity of the 
faith unto the measure of the stature of 

the fullness of Christ. 
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DID I FORGET? 


Did I forget those winsome baby voices, 
That cheer my days? 
Did I forget the touch of little fingers, 
In loving ways? 
And for one joy denied, 
Could I think of naught beside? 
Did I forget? 


Did I forget that kind and sure protection 
That is mine own? 
Did I forget a strong man’s pure affection, 
For me alone? 
Did I lose the dear delight 
Of toil by love made bright, 
Did I forget? 


Did I forget? O, God, my sin confessing, 
I come to thee; 
0 may I take with joy each sacred blessing 
Thou sendest me. 
Lest some day with lashes wet, 
I say with deep regret— 
“Did I forget?” 
M. G. V. 


THE NEW SCHOLAR 








It was at the Newsboys’ Club that I 
fret saw Jim, and he was swearing so 
vigorously that one of the ladies protest- 
ed, which seemed to surprise him. 

“Where do you go to church, Jim?” 
lasked later on. 

“Nowhere. I’m a free thinker,” re- 
plied Jim from the height of his sixteen 
years. 

I thought of my Sabbath-school class. 
No, my boys were so much younger. And 
then of another class—dared I? 

“There are some boys in our Sabbath 
school,” I ventured, “whom I know you 
would like. They are splendid fellows, 
and they have such good times together. 
I wish you would join that class.” 

Of course Jim declined, but next day 
telephoned me that he would come, and 
I began to reflect with dismay on what 


I had done. Mr. Lenox’s boys were 
spiendid lads, but so very different from 
Jim. Still—they were Christians, mem- 


bers of the church; would they not be 
willing to help one who so needed help? 
I wrote Mr. Lenox asking if my waif 
might be admitted, and waited. 

Sunday came and Jim appeared, ar- 
rayed in a best suit, the like of which 
hever was on sea or land, and headed 
serenely (for was he not invited?) to- 
ward Mr. Lenox’s class, who, clothed in 
broadcloth and fine linen, rose as one boy 
and bade him welcome. “Mr. Lenox said 
you were coming. We're very glad.” 

After Sabbath-school Jim, rather a pa- 
thetic figure, went trudging homeward, 
his Quarterly tucked carefully under his 
arm. Across the street Claude and Mor- 
tis were walking with their mother, a 
handsome group as one could hope to 
See. It was Claude who, glancing over at 
Jim, said something quickly to his moth- 
ef; and then two young Chesterfields 
dashed across and walked with “the new 
boy” down the street, chatting merrily. 

The telephone rang that afternoon. “I 
had a fine time. I’m going again.” 








That was only six months ago. To-day 
you would hardly recognize in Jim the 
same scarecrow; new ideals and ambi- 
tions have done so much for him. He 
swears no more, and every Sunday sees 
him in church; while as for Sunday 
school, he almost thinks the sun and 
stars revolve about his class. He did 
not come very regularly at first, “so we 
just went after him,” said the boys. “He 
lives in a funny sort of place,” they 
added, “but of course he can’t help that.” 

It is well with Jim. And when Claude 
and Morris dash by in the sunshine, two 
bright, fun-loving youths, I know that of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.—The 
Congregationalist. 


HEAR MOTHER’S PRAYER 


An old soldier who for many years has 
been a powerful influence in leading men 
into a true life relates the following 
touching incident, which illustrates how 
far the light of a mother’s influence may 
shine. 

A company of young men who had 
escaped a terrific charge from the enemy 
in one of the fiercest battles of the Civil 
War were picking their way across the 
blood-deluged and death-strewn field to 
rejoin their company. All about lay the 
dead, and from every side came the 
heartrending cries and groans from the 
wounded and dying. 

One noble-faced young fellow, whose 
life was fast ebbing away from a great 
wound in his side, particularly attracted 
the attention of the party. The dying 
boy, too weak to call out, had lifted him- 
self upon one arm, and was feebly beck- 
oning the passers-by to come to him. 

Thinking possibly the poor fellow 
wanted water, or desired to send some 
message home, one went over to him. 
Bending down and putting his ear close 
to the parched lips, he heard these 
words: “Pray for me, oh, pray for me! 
I am dying.” 

“And then,” said he who told the story, 
“as I knelt there among the dead and 
dying, on that awful battle field, it almost 
broke my heart to be compelled to refuse 
this last request of a dying soldier. I 
could give no ray of light to that soul 
struggling for help; for I had no light of 
my own, and I had not yet found Him 
who is the Light of the world. 

“Sadly and in tears I was compelled to 
say, ‘Comrade, I can’t pray; you must 
pray for yourself.’ 

“He looked hopeless and sad for a mo- 
ment. Then he closed his eyes and be- 
gan to move his lips in prayer. 

“T bent closer to catch his words. As 
I did so, I heard this wonderful prayer, 
the most touching and eloquent, it seems 
to me, I have ever heard: 

“*O God, hear mother’s prayer! O God, 
answer mother’s prayer!’ 

“A moment after, a look of sweetest 
peace came over his face. He opened his 
eyes once more, seeming to thank me for 








staying by him, and then closed them for 
the last time. 

“This was more than thirty years ago, 
yet it seems as only an hour since that 
dying boy helped me to find that light by 
which a Christian mother helped her boy 
along the dark pathway of death into the 
light of hope.”—Rev. C. C. Pierce, in the 
Christian Endeavor World. 


Ghe DISGUISED PRINCE 
By LUCIA B. COOK 


“Christ is a beggar,”’ the gay throngs cry, 
And they jeer and mock when he passes by, 
“He asks ouf riches, our life, our all, 

And bids us down at his feet to fall; 

But we are happy and young and free 

Only a beggar, no alms have we!” 





“Christ is a prince!” the sad ones say, 

They who have fallen beside the way, 

Failures, the blessings of life all spent, 

Sin-sick, attired in garments rent, 

“We passed him by with our jests and 
cries, 

When he came to us in his beggar guise; 

And now cast down and poor are we, 

And he cames to us with his blessings free, 

Wonderful blessings, peace and rest, 

And his beautiful will that makes us blest. 

We felt so rich, and so great and grand— 

Nor guessed our riches were from his hand, 

We scorned the beggar, but now we see, 

He was ever a prince, and beggars we.” 
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Right Food Makes Young of the Aged. 





When one is lively and a hard worker 
at this age there is something interesting 
to tell and the Princeton lady who has 
passed this mark explains how her 
wonderful health is due to the food she 
eats. 

“IT am past seventy years of age and up 
to five years ago suffered terribly with 
chronic stomach trouble, heart disease, 
and was generally as weak as you will 
find sick old women of 65. At that time 
I began to use Grape-Nuts food and from 
the very first it began to build me up. 
Soon I came to a condition of perfect 
health because I can always digest this 
food and it is full of nourishment. All my 
heart and stomach troubles are gone. I 
soon gained between 15 and 20 pounds 
and have never lost it. I can now do a 
hard day’s work. 

“Certainly this is the greatest food I 
ever struck. It gave me strength and 
ambition and courage and I try to do all 
the good I can telling people what it has 
done for me. Many of my neighbors use 
it and are doing fine. 

“I had the grip the latter part of the 
winter and for four weeks ate absolutely 
nothing but Grape-Nuts and came-out of 
the sickness nicely. That will show you 
how strong and sturdy Iam. Truly it is 
wonderful food to do such things for one 
of my age.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Delicious, crisp, nutty flavored Grape- 
Nuts. Trial 10 days proves things. 

Get the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in each package. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A Caledonian Captain of Finance. 

UR last two chapters have con- 
cerned themselves with a day 
and a night far down beneath 
the Castle Rock at Stirling. Its 
glad surprises, its solicitudes, its wres- 
tlings and agonizings, have passed be- 
fore us. What of that day and that 
night on the Heights? Did stately man- 
sion differ greatly from lowly cottage? 

Just at the stroke of seven, on the 
morning of that day, John Gordon sits 
down to breakfast. His saintly Annie, a 
chronic invalid, is generally able to 
lunch with him and sometimes even to 
dine with him; but he is alone at this 
meal, except when Kathleen is at home. 
Then, as on this morning, she punctili- 
ously takes her place opposite him, but 
not without a fervent greeting from her 
father first. 

The quiet elegance of the room, and, in 
fact, of the entire house, is impressive. 
There is no ostentation; nothing is over- 
done. Even in such a man’s home there 
are evidences of prudence and economy. 
A very wealthy person is not necessarily 
a spendthrift. Yet there is a richness 
about everything and a faultless taste 
that captivate the imagination. Kathleen 
from tender girlhood has aided in ef- 
fecting these results, but they were al- 
ready well in progress at her earliest re 
membrance. 

How is it, let us pause to ask, that 
John and Annie Gordon, born in the far 
north, toilers always, who have come up 
from poverty, have such a sense of the 
fitness of things, even to forms, fabrics, 
colors, furnishings? How is it, particu- 
larly, that not one of the many choice 
canvases and marbles which surprise 
you all over the house, is out of taste, 
or, a rarer thing, inharmonious? The 
answer is, Janet McLeod’s “secret of the 
Lord.” It is the inner eye, to be had in 
larger or smaller degree by everybody 
that will walk in the Light. Their sim- 
plicity, their trueness, their quick and 
keen powers, not only of observation, 
but of appreviation and joy in things, 
and, above all, the beautiful souls which 
they had even in cottage and fisher’s 
hut, are in evidence all over this House 
Beautiful, from the windows of which 
one looks out on the ancient and massive 
Greyfriars’ church, on the castle, and on 
the mountains that, like sentinels, guard 
Stirling round about. 

It is a bright, chatty breakfast, with 
some bits of fun, some gentle raillery 
and some really extraordinary repartee. 
John Gordon’s eyes are ever drinking 
Kathleen in, and setting her as in an 
aureole. 

Then the great Bible, in its rich bind- 
ing, is spread open, the servants come 
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in, and Kathleen, as is her custom when 
at home, reads. Their reading is in 
course. They are in the Song of Songs. 
Her mellow voice seems to interpret the 
mystic words and with passionate earn- 
estness she concludes: 

“My beloved is white and ruddy, 

The chiefest amongst ten thousand; 

Yea, he is altogether lovely.” 

“Oh, what a Saviour!” John Gordon 
devoutly exclaims. 

“Yes, indeed,” answers Kathleen; 
“though that is not the primary mean- 
ing;” and, in the most artless manner 
possible, she tells of the piece of dra- 
matic poetry, designed to be set to 
music, which the Song of Songs is, in 
celebration of a deep, pure and holy love, 
and of loyalty to it amidst great con- 
trary allurements. By way of making 
her point clearer, she opens and passes 
around for inspection, Griffis’ “Lily 
among Thorns,” with the text printed 
as a drama. “That is it, father,” she 
adds; “the Shulamite, whose beauty and 
character have attracted Solomon and 
his court, is praising her own true lover, 
a plain man of the mountains, and will 
on no account break their betrothal.” 

John Gordon shakes his head. 

“But, father,” Kathleen urges, “is there 
anything greater, after one’s relation to 
God himself, than that one should thus 
love and be loved, and prove true to 
love at whatever cost? Take you and 
mother. I do not know a more beautiful 
thing than the way you are bound up 
in each other. It is one of the chief 
inspirations of my life. Out of that 
grows, indeed, the derived and even 
higher thought of the supreme Lover, 
Jesus and his Bride, the church.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Kathleen,” re- 
plies John Gordon, whose heart is 
touched. 

Then all kneel, and this priest in his 
own house prays. Such a prayer! Not 
one in the home circle is left out. Then 
his intercessions broaden. He pleads for 
Stirling, for Scotland, for the United 
Kingdom, for the empire, for Our Sover- 
eign Lady, for “the whole world,” which 
is thy footstool, for all the children of 
men.” This last, my friend—and there 
was a grip about it—included and affect- 
ed you and me. 

All rise from their knees, the servants 
withdraw, there is a good-by kiss, the 
carriage door closes, James touches the 
reins, Kathleen stands on the porch wav- 
ing yet further adieus and John Gordon, 
looking back, murmurs; “Except for her 
financial heresy, from which I am hop- 
ing her good sense will convert her, the 
child grows more and more wonderful 
to me day by day.” 

Kathleen’s economic views were a sore 
trial to her father. He considered them 
not only ill-grounded, but dangereous. 
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He prayed about them much. At times 
he argued and pleaded with her to for. 
sake them. And she, though she never 
yielded an inch, was so thoughtful ang 
tactful that he fondly dreamed that the 
day was not remote when she would be 
converted from them, and when his cup 
of joy in her, now level with the brim, 
would overflow. 

Had Kathleen been thus converted, 
two people and a mine in Colorado 
would have had a very different history, 
It is not unimportant what a young wom- 
an thinks, especially if she thinks about 
things that undergird life. On the con 
trary, what she thus thinks, as in this 








TWO STEPS. 
The Last One Helps the First. 

A sick coffee drinker must take two 
steps to be rid of his troubles and get 
strong and well again. 

The first is to cut off coffee absolutely. 

That removes the destroying element. 
The next step is to take liquid food (and 
that is Postum Food Coffee) that has in 
it the elements nature requires to change 
the blood corpuscles from pale pink or 
white to rich red, and good red blood 
builds good strong and healthy cells in 
place of the broken down cells destroyed 
by coffee. With well boiled Postum 
Food Coffee to shift to, both these steps 
are easy and pleasant. The experience 
of a Georgian proves how important 
both are. 

“From 1872 to the year 1900 my wife 
and I had both been afflicted with sick or 
nervous headache and at times we suf 
fered untold agony. We were coffee 
drinkers and did not know how to get 
away from it for the habit is hard to 
quit. 

“But in 1900 I read of a case similar to 
ours where Postum Coffee was used in 
place of the old coffee and a complete 
cure resulted, so I concluded to get some 
and try it. 

“The result was, after three days use 
of Postum in place of the coffee I never 
had a symptom of the old trouble and in 


five months I had gained from 14 
pounds to 163 pounds. 
“My friends asked me almost daily 


what wrought the change. My answer 
always is, leaving off coffee and drink 
ing Postum in its place. 

“We have many friends who have been 
benefited by Postum. 

“As to whether or not I have stated the 
facts truthfully I refer you tc the Bank 
of Carrollton or any business firm in that 
city where I have lived for many years 
and am well known.” Name given bY 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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plain narrative, will largely determine 
the days that are to be. Oh, that, by 
the shore, on the ocean, and in the moun- 
tains, in fashionable drawing rooms, and 
among the Four Hundred, God might 
touch her heart, as he touched Kath- 
jeen’s, and as fruitfully! 

But let us look a little more closely at 


John Gordon. As we have seen, he was 
wp betimes. The impulses of his pov- 
ety and struggle remained with him. 


He liked the early start. He liked a 
qiet time in his private office before 
business began. 

The reader will perhaps be interested 
to know how this captain of industry and 
of finance spent this quiet time. The 
morning that Kathleen read from the 
Song of Songs may serve as an illustra- 
tion. 

He turned the key on the inside of 
the door. He raised the shade of that 
one of the windows of his office—broad, 
with a deep window seat—which looked 
toward the north. He raised it to the 
top of the casing. He remembered Dan- 
ie, with his windows open toward Jeru- 
salem. The shade at the top was his ap- 
proximation. But was Jerusalem to the 
north of Stirling? No; not Jerusalem of 
od, but John Gordon’s Jerusalem, to- 
wit, the Scottish Highlands. There 
stood the fisher’s hut, where he was 
born. There was the cottage where his 
Annie grew up. There, by the kirk, 
slept his mother and his father. Within 
that kirk he had been married. In it he 
had found eternal life. The impulse and 
sustaining power of that life, and noth- 
ing less, had made him one— 

“Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 

And grapples with his evil star.” 

When John Gordon prayed in the ses- 
sion, or at family worship—though there 
were exceptions at the latter, he scrupu- 
lously regarded certain rubrics of prayer 
~—adoration, thanksgiving, confession, pe- 
tition, intercession and the rest. But, 
kneeling at precisely three minutes past 
eight—he arrived at eight and there 
Were people who set their watches by 
his arrival—kneeling at precisely three 
Minutes past eight, before that uncur- 
tained window which looked toward the 
Highlands, he attended, as with every- 
thing else done in that office, strictly to 
business. Without preliminaries, he 
asked for just what he wanted and only 
what he wanted, and in the fewest possi- 
ble words. He asked, too, with great 
fervor; argued and pressed the case; 
and, all alone there, grappled psychic 
forces in a more positive and dynamic 
Way, even than in any of the celebrated 
combats of logic, wit and will which he 
carried on with the manufacturers and 
the financiers who were closeted with 
him in that same room from day to day. 
The foundry, the furnaces, the shops, 
are all gone ever; the contracts for steel 
tibs, girders and plates for ships building 
tlong the Clyde and at Belfast; his 
banking house at Glasgow; its branches 
at Inverness, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Dun- 
dee and Stirling. Shall he bear longer 
With that superintendent, or displace 
him? If the latter, with whom? “San- 
tie.” he cries, “honest, faithful Sandie, 

easy with the men—will discharge 

Rone of them—shall he not go? By 

Whom shall he be succeeded?” And, 

a moment, apparently getting no 
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encouragement from the Oracle to dis- 
place that merciful man, he adds, “God 
bless Sandie!” Shall he sign a certain 
contract, insist on its modification, or 
decline it? There is a pause here; in- 
tense thought; then he says, “Remember 
Hiram’s and Solomon’s contract, and 
show me the modification that will make 
it right for both.” Shall his house nego- 
tiate that issue of bonds? Shall it buy 
such a block of stock? Then he grows 
personal; “Sustain Mr. MacDonald,”— 
Mr. MacDonald is head of the banking, 
his most valued and loved helper, but 
nearing a breakdown, for few can keep 
John Gordon’s pace. “Bless Mr. Blackie,” 
—Mr. Blackie is head of the iron and 
steel,—“give him more backbone.” From 
these he passes to other of his more im- 
portant helpers, a score of them at least. 
“And Annie,” he adds, with a bit shaky, 
“better, to me, sick, thou knowest, than 
all other women well, thy best gift; and 
her ain lassie, oor Kathleen; gie her 
soonder views o’ matters pecuniary, I 
humbly beseech thee, aboot pittin’ the 
money into the bank, as the Maister 
said; an’ didna even he—an’ weel towar 

his last ’oors too—sit ower again’ th 

treasury? Amen.” 

There is no bridge, be it observed, to 
get to the “Amen.” 

Then he rises from his knees, draws 
the shade half down the window, reads a 
chapter from the Proverbs,—to the saga- 
city of the Proverbs he attributes in no 
small degree his business success,— 
turns the key of his office door, opens 


his desk, and tackles his correspondence. 

He is secretive about his business af- 
fairs. Sometimes he refers, with a de- 
voutness that people take for mysterious- 
ness, to the Silent Partner he must con- 
sult. Thus it comes about that many 
persons—all unwittingly to him—sup- 
pose that some great but anonymous 
financier is his associate. They all mis- 
take. His Silent Partner is God. Not 
the Duke of Westminster, nor the Roth- 
schilds, nor his personal friend, Andrew 
Carnegie, could serve him so well. 

Nevertheless,—for so does God bear 
with men!—when his eyes shall be 
opened, he will shed bitter tears of re- 
pentance over sundry items on his side 
of the copartnership; items rightly 
enough intended, but the devil’s own, 
fresh out of hell. Ah, the misery of it 
is that not the devil’s men only, but 
Christ’t men often, with their blinded 
eyes, are goading the world on toward 
economic perdition! 

(To be continued.) 

It is not long days, but good days, that 
make the life glorious and happy.— 
Samuel Rutherford. 








WANTED—Agents, hustlers, salesmen, 
clerks and everybody who wants to en- 
joy a good hearty laugh to send 50c for 
“Tips to Agents.” Worth $50 to any 
person who sells goods for a living. If 
not satisfactory your money back. Cir- 
cular for stamp. The Dr. White Blectric 
Comb Co., Decatur, III. 
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Drake University. 
(Continued from page 621.) 
university more than half way through 
its great era of new buildings; he has 
put the university upon the most eco- 
nomical basis it has known for some 
time and not many years should elapse 
until deficits should become unknown; 
he has shown himself a master of details 
and a leader among men, he has the re- 
spect of the student body and the warm 
support of the faculties. His friends 
have good reason to congratulate him 
—the university has pride in him and the 
board of directors has hope of a great fu- 
ture. Alfred M. Haggard. 





Virginia Christian College. 

This is the newest of our advanced 
schools the first school year having 
closed May 26th with an enrollment of 
one hundred and fifty-five students whose 
average age was over eighteen years and 


There were eight in the graduating class. 
Officers of the board: F. F. Bullard, 
president; J. W. Giles, secretary; L. H. 
McWane, treasurer. 
Executive committee, J. Hopwood, 
chairman; F. F. Bullard, H. D. Coffey, J. 
W. Giles, J. R. McWane. 





A New Epoch in Indiana Educational 
Matters. 

To one that is at all conversant with 
the educational interest of the Disciples 
of Christ in Indiana the present marks 
a new epoch. We are standing on the 
threshold of a new day. We are at the 
place where we are to enter into larger 
things. Butler College and the cause 
of the Disciples of Christ in Indiana 
have always been closely identified. The 
churches in the state and Butler Col- 
lege are mutually dependent on each 
other. The prosperity or adversity of 
the one will sooner or later effect the 


Virginia Christian College. 


the graduating class numbering eight. 

The property consists of eighty-six 
acres of land. The building comprises din- 
ing hall, chapel, recitation rooms and 
over one hundred rooms for other use. 

The situation is admirable. Lynchburg 
is near the center of Virginia. It is the 
best railroad center in the state and the 
richest town in the south according to 
its population. 

The purpose of the school is distinct- 
ly Christian. The Bible is made a text 
book and credit is given for its study in 
every course laid out. The ministerial 
course will require a complete study of 
the Bible in English besides the Greek 
and Hebrew study. A circular put out at 
the close of the first month says: “The 
ideal of the school is to afford facilities 
for the best intellectual and Christian 
education, to give students training for 
the application of this power to the 
practical duties of home, church and 
state.” In the prospectus issued just 
before opening the school year is the 
following: “The school will stand radi- 
cally against the strong drink traffic, and 
for clean government and love of coun- 
try.” 

The school has had a very successful 
year. The enrollment was 155 students. 


other. Never in the history of the state 
were they more in need of each other 
than they are at the present. 

The churches in the state are in great 
need of more preachers. The need is 
great. We need educated men; more 
so now than ever before. Butler Col- 
lege can supply that need. Butler is 
ready to come to our aid in this mat- 
ter. Butler College stands ready to do 
everything that is in its power to help 
in- furnishing the churches trained men 
for the work of the ministry. But in 
turn, Butler must have the help and the 


LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROOT, 


The Wonderful Kidney, Liver and Bigg 
der Remedy. 


Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail, 


Swamp-Root, discovered by the emi- 
nent kidney and bladder speci 
promptly cures, kidney, liver, bladder 
and uric acid troubles. 

Some of the early symptoms of weak 
kidneys are pain or dull ache in the back, 
rheumatism, dizziness, headache, nery. 
ousness, catarrh of the bladder, gravel 
or calculi, bloating, sallow complexion, 
puffy or dark circles under the eyes, sup 
pression of urine, or compelled to pass 
water often day and night. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of 
the world-famous kidney remedy, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized, 
It stands the highest for its wonderful 
cures of the most distressing cases. If 
you need a medicine you should have the 
best. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended for 
everything, but if you have kidney, liver, 
bladder or uric acid trouble you will find 
it just the remedy you need. 

Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and one 
dollar sizes. You may have a sample 
bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root and a 
pamphlet that tells all about it, including 
many of the thousands of letters received 
from sufferers cured, both sent free by 
mail. Write Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing 
hamton, N. Y., and please be sure to 
mention that you read this generous offer 
in the Chicago Christian Century. Don't 
make any mistake, but remember the 
name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. 
Y., on every bottle. 





good will and tne hearty co-operation 
of every church in the state. We must 
make Butler “Our School.” We must 
rally to its support from every section 
of the state. Our interests demand that 
we give Butler College our undivided 
support. The churches have helped ia 
the past, but they must help more in the 
future. If the churches have had grier 
ances in the past, these must now all 
be laid aside. Let the dead bury the 
dead, we will look to the future for bet 
ter things all around. 

With the election of Dr. W. E. Gat 
rison to the presidency of the cob 
lege the past is closed and we enter 
upon a new epoch. The day of larger 
and better things is at hand. The selec 
tion is a wise one. He comes to his 
task with a splendid equipment for his 
work. As a fellow-student with him, ® 








Industrial Centralization 


Its Methods, Effects and Remedies. 
By GEARY M. STATEN. 





point. 
of social injustice. 
Trusts receive full treatment. 





This is a careful treatment of our present industrial situation by 
an honest workman. He views thesituation from the toiler's stand- 
Preachers would do well to read this book and get a glimpse 
The contents show that Unionism and the 
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years past, the writer learned to know 
him as a cultured and scholarly Chris- 
tian gentleman. In addition to his high 
scholastic attainments, he possesses fine 
social qualities. He will always be popu- 
lar with the students. He will make an 
ideal college president. His Christian 
character is a guarantee that the 
churches can trust the training of our 
boys and girls in his hands. And now 
as he commences his work let every 
preacher in the state, as well as every 
other friend of Christian education, help 
President Garrison make Butler College 
the great school that it ought to be. 
Believing that this is the duty of every 
Disciple of Christ in the state, as one 
of them, I say to President Garrison, 
“Whenever you have need of me, com- 
mand me.” William Oeschger. 
The Disciples’ Divinity House. 

The Disciples’ Divinity House has just 
closed ten years of history. It was in- 
corporated July 2, 1894 During these 
ten years 195 different Disciples have reg- 
istered in the Divinity School of the 
university; 27 have graduated with 
either the Ph. D., the D. B., or the A. M 
degree. The largest number in attend- 
ance any single year was 51, in 1900-1901. 

During this decade the house has ac- 
quired and is now in possession of prop- 
erty, real estate and notes valued at $50,- 
000 above all indebtedness. It has re 
ceived a bequest, not yet in its posses- 
sion, which will aggregate $40,000 to 
$50,000 at settlement. 

During the year ending June 1, 1904, 
45 different Disciples were registered in 
the Divinity School. On the financial side 
the year has been one of great encour- 
agement, as compared with the preceding 
years. It is confidently believed by the 
officers that the house has entered upon 
a new period in its work and influence. 
This is due in large measure to the 
promised support of Mr. Long, which 
has enabled the house to undertake the 
increase of student attendance through 
the raising and placing of scholarships, 
with the graduating classes of our 
various colleges. Eight scholarships of 
$100 each have been distributed among 
the colleges as follows: One to Drake, 
two to Eureka, one to Christian Univer- 
sity, one to Butler, one to Kentucky, one 
to Bethany, one to Hiram. 


Cotner University. 

Christian University, which after be- 
came Cotner University, was the out- 
growth of a desire on the part of mem- 
bers of the Christian church to found an 
institution of learning which should be 
second to none in the west in ability to 
confer a thorough and liberal culture, 
whose surroundings should be of a dis- 
tinctly moral and religious nature; and 
afford the very best facilities for the 
study of the Bible, and the very best pos- 
sible advantages for young men desiring 
to study for the Christian ministry. 
These words taken from the prospectus 
of the university, printed in 1889, express 
in a very lucid way the real motive that 
prompted the organization of Cotner, and 
this same motive has always determined 
the efforts of those who have been promi- 
nently connected with the upbuilding of 
the institution. 

A history of fifteen years has fully es- 
tablished the need and the productive- 
ness of such an ideal. 








1. Location: Suburbs of Lynchburg, Va.—Electric cars every twelve minutes. 
- Building: Elegant architecture, one hundred and twenty rooms. 





2 

3. Grounds: Eighty-six acres—twenty acres original forest—fresh and mineral 
springs—beautiful campus. 

4. Principles: Co-educational, christian and unsectarian. Stands for intellectual 
training, for abolition of the drink traffic, for the teaching of Christ to the world, 

5. Teachers: Twelve able, conscientious teachers in close fellowship with the 
students. Tender, watchful home care. 

6. Expense: Board, furnished room, heat, light and tuition in all academic studies 
$125 to $150 for one school year. 





Address, J. HOPWOOD, President, Lynchburg. Va, 
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TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


Located at North Waco, Texas. 


The School of the Diciples of Christ for the Great Southwest. 
The University now embraces the following schools and colleges: 


1. Add-Ran College of Arts and Sciences. 5. School of Oratory. 
2. College of the Bible. 6. School of Art. 
3. College of Business. 7. Normal College. 
4. College of Music. 8. Preparatory School, 
Seven carefully formulated courses of instruction leading to the A. B. degrees are offered and 
elective courses of equal strength in great variety. Commodious Girls’ Home, large dormitory for young 


men, well equipped laboratories and good working library One of the best school plants west of the 
Mississippi River. An Industrial department has been established in which a goodly number of young 
menand women can earn enough to pay board. The expenses are very moderate considering the 
advantages offered. 


Next session will open September 6, 1904. Send for catalog to E. V. ZOLLARS, President, 














EUREKA COLLEGE 


Quiet city, beautiful grounds, convenient buildings, athletic park, gymnasium, physicial 
director, popular lecture course, occasional special addresses, strong literary societies, 
location healthful, influence good, expenses moderate, good dormitories, co-educational, 


Well selected Library. Physical, Chemical and Biological Laboratories, 
FULL COLLEGIATE TRAINING 


EDUCATIONAL ‘ oa 

— 
Virginia Christian College 
] 


Preparatory Department. Bible School. Drawing and Painting. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Commercial department, including Shorthand and Typewriting. Ui 
r 


Session 1904-5 begins Tuesday, September 13th. 
Address the President, ROBERT E. HIERONYMUS, Eureka, Illinois. 




















FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 













CHRISTIAN E ffs: 
G witho 
Gymn 
For the Higher Education of Women kee 0 
Affiliated with MISSOURI STATE UNIVERSITY. WELLESLLY Mond: 
COLLEGE and other Eastern Schools 

FOUR SPLENDID MODERN BUILDINGS. 1) Elegantly furnished Dormitory, accommo- 

dating 150 students; built 1899. (2) New Auditorium and Library Building, with Roof Garden, Ken 








built 1902. (3) New sound-proof Music Hall, completed 1903. (4) Academic Hall. 











Furnishings and equipment unrivaled. Rooms en suite; heated by Steam; lighted by 
Electricity; Hot and Cold Baths; Elevator; Gymnasium; Library of 5,000 Volumes; 
Physical and Chemical Laboratories. 




























Prepares for advanced University Work. Thirty-four Instructors of the best Ameri- 
Academic Degrees of B. A. and B. L. can and European Training. 


Scltools of MUSIC, ART and BLOCUTION Students from twenty-eight States and 







Degrees conferred. England. 
Schools of COOKERY, SEWING and DO- Beautiful Park of eighteen acres. Tennis, 
MESTIC ART. Basket Ball, ete. 










A Christian Home and High Grade College 
NEXT SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 19, 1904 
October 18, is “CHRISTIAN COLLEGE DAY” at World's Fair 
Rooms should be engaged early. Many students refused for want of room in.September. 1908 
For engraved catalogue address, MRS. W. T. MOORE, President, Columbia, Me. 
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The classicai and literary courses have 
been so adequate and thorough that Cot- 
nef’s graduates have entered upon gradu- 
ate study in other institutions of higher 
learning, both state and church, with the 
highest recognition of the work of Cot- 
ner, and they have very generally taken 
high rank in graduate work. 

Several thousand young people have 
gone out from her halls with the im- 
press of a Christian culture, and have 
taken their places in the work of the 
churches of the country. 

A large number of preachers, among 
them many who have been called to im- 
portant pulpits and positions of leader- 
ship in our state and national organiza- 
tions, have received their preparation and 
inspiration in Cotner. 

The mission fields of the church in 
India, Porto Rico, the Philippines and 
Africa have been supplied with works 
and workers from Cotner on account of 
the missionary enthusiasm generated 
here, 

Among the more material works of the 
university are the buildings and campus. 
The main building is the most beautiful 
structure of its kind in the state; and 


EDUCATIONAL 


BUTLER 
COLLEGE 


INDIANAPOLIS 


A High-Grade Christian College 
for Men and Women. 


At the natural educational tenter 
for the Disciples of Christ. 
Degrees from Butler are received 
at par in best universities. 
Ministerial students will find the 
courses they need and ample 
opportunities for preaching. 
Preparatory, Music and 
Art Departments. 


Expenses low. Address, 


W. E.GARRISON. 
President of BUTLER COLLEGE 
‘INDIANAPOLIS, IND: 











A school for the young men 
and women of the Disciples 
of Christ. 1700 students en- 
rolled last year. 1009 mem- 
bers of the faculties. 


rake University 


Hil M. Bell, Des Moines, Ia. 





President Fine location. Excellent 
equipment. Low expenses. 

Colleges: Bible. Liberal Arts, Law, Medical, Music, Normal, Pharamacy, Dental. 
Special Sc Is: Academy, Cymmeceial, Correspondence, Oratory, Primary, Kindergarten, 


Music, Supervisors, Summer Christian Worker 


ARE YOU GOING TO ATTEND COLLEGE? Then send for catalogue to-day. 


KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY. 


Lexington and Louisville, Ky. 
BURRIS A. JENKINS, A. M., B. D., PRESIDENT. 


University of the Christian Church. 
FIVE COLLEGES: 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, Lexington, Ky. 

COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE, Lexington, Ky. 

COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, Lexington, Ky. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, Louisville, Ky. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE, Lexington, Ky. (For young women.) 


Courses of study leading to the degrees of A. B., A. M., B. S., M.S. B. Ped. M. 

Ped. and M. D., and in the colle ge of the Bible and Commercial College, to graduation 

Without Degrees. Co-education. 1166 Matriculates last session. Well equipped 

Gymnasium. Fees in College of Liberal Arts and Normal De partment, $30.00, in Col- 

of the Bible $20.00, for session of nine months. Other expenses also low or moder- 

ate. Reciprocal privileges. Next session of these colleges begins in Lexington, 
Monday, Sept. 12th, 1904. For catalogues or other information address. 


BURRIS A. JENKINS, 
Kentucky University. Lexington, K. Y. 




















BETHANY COLLEGE 


The oldest co-educational college among the disciples of Christ, located among 
the beautiful hills of the Pan Handle of W. Virginia. Inspiring surroundings. 
Noted for healthfulness, The home for young ladies, managed by Mrs. A. R. 
Bourne, our very competent and successful Dean of the Department of Women, 
has forty rooms and is thoroughly equipped with all modern conveniences. 
Boys’ Dormitory of 41 large, well furnished rooms, all supplied with,bath, elec- 
tric lights, and steam heat. Special supervision given to young boys and girls in 
the preparatory departments. Attendance larger than ever before. Reduced 
rates to ministerial students and children of ministers. Classical, Scientific, 
Literary, Ministerial, Preparatory, Musical, Oratorical, Art, Normal, Book- 
keeping and Shorthand courses offered Board, room, fuel, light, tuition and 
matriculation $120 to $160 per year. Next session opens Sept. 21. 
FOR CATALOGUE OR OTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS, 





Pres. T. E. CRAMBLET, Bethany, Brooks Co., W. Va. ~ 














MARRIAGE 
@ DIVORCE 








There was a time when mén stole wives, 
when they bought wives, when they got 
wives free, and when they expected dow- 
ries. There was a time when women 
did not marry at all, when one woman 
married a number of men, when with 
other women she married one man, and 
when alone she was married to a hus- 
band. At different periods either, man 
or wife, could terminate the relation; 
only one or the other could do so; nei- 
ther could; nor could both. This evo- 
lution of marriage and divorce, under 
primitive and subsequent social condi- 
tions, is interestingly and accurately 
told by Professor George E. Howard in 
a three-volume work entitled 


A HISTORY OF MATRI- 
MONIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Present and past conditions in England are 
related in ample detail, and the peculiar matri- 
monia! practices in our own colonies receive 
fuller attention here than in any other book, as 
does also the history of divorce. A most com- 
plete narrative on the development of the 
family, and an invaluable presentation of the 
status of marriage and divorce. 

Three vols., gilt top, dark creen art buckram 

$10.00 net; prepaid, $10.72 











At all booksellers, or direct from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Law trade supplied by Callaghan & Co., Chi- 
cagc; Publisher for England and Europe, Be 
| Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square, London. 


























the large campus is a delightful green 
sward that is fast becoming a veritable 
bower of elm, ash, catalpa and evergreen 
trees. 

The spirit of Christ-filled life that 
should dominate the plans and activities 
of all distinctively Christian education, 
is showing its effects in the ever enlarg- 
ing missionary study course, that has 
brought into its work some seventy stu- 
dents this year. 

With the solution of the transportation 
problem, whereby Bethany is again di- 
rectly connected with Lincoln; with the 
ever increasing devotion of faculty, stu- 
dents, alumni and friends of the univer- 
sity, and with the constantly widening 
influence of the school in Nebraska and 
other states the prospects of Cotner Uni- 
versity are exceedingly bright.—J. W. 
Hilton. 

Our Bible College in India—I am 
thankful to be able to report encourag- 
ing progress with the Bible College work. 
Last September our Foreign Society 
asked for $25,000 with which to erect our 
first Bible College in India. At the pres- 
ent date we have $16,500 in hand in, cash. 
We have $3,250 in good pledges, so that 
we have already $20,000 provided. Be- 
fore my sailing in September I believe 
the remaining $5,000 will be ready. I 
must not go back to India without it. 
For this gift to India I thank the Lord. 
Now will not many who have promised 
to help use this opportunity and finish 
this splendid enterprise? The time is 
short. Act now.—G. L. Wharton. 








The memory of the past is only worth 
preserving as a motive to the future.— 
Sunday School Times. 
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Six Months, Fifty Cents. 


Attention! 

Any one knowing of members of the 
Christian Church moving to Chicago will 
please send name and address to the 
Christian Century Co., 358 Dearborn 
street, and the pastor in the part of the 
city in which they reside will be notified. 
Do not overlook this, as many members 
can be saved to the church in this way. 





We regret that the reports from all of 
our colleges could not appea rthis week. 

Bethany Assembly will hold its twenty- 
first annual meeting at Bethany Park 
beginning July 2ist and closing August 
15th. 

Ben W. Kinsey received the degree of 
M. D. at the Jenner Medical College in 


the city of Chicago last week. The 
Christian Century extends congratula- 
tions. 

Last week the Foreign Society § re- 


ceived another gift of $500 on the An- 
nuity Plan from a friend in Iowa. This 
makes nearly $200,000 the Society has 
received by this plan. 

At the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. A. 
Peel, 904 N. Broadway, Mt. Pleasant, Ia., 
occurred the marriage of their daughter, 
Margarete, to Mr. T. H. Bishop, June 30, 
1904, at 8 p. m., O. D. Maple officiating. 





High Authority. 

Dr. Robert Hutchison, Hospital for 
Sick Children, London, says: “Condensed 
milk is more easily digested than that of 
ordinary cow's milk.” For this reason 
the demand for Borden's Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk, for infant feeding, is con- 
stantly increasing. Use it also for tea, 
coffee and cocoa. 
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The large increase in the number of 
Sunday-schools observing Children’s Day 
for heathen missions is ground for grati- 
tude and thanksgiving. There has been 
a gain of nearly 400 contributing schools 
already. No doubt this number will be 
greatly increased before the missionary 
year closes. 

All Christian people should rejoice in 
the recent decision of the Illinois Su- 
preme Court which holds that a minor, 
even though he be a property owner, 
cannot sign a petition for a saloon li- 
cense. This decision is due to the per- 
sistent work of the Hyde Park Protec- 
tive Association. 

Oregon people are rejoicing over the 
adoption under the initiative law of a 
local option law modeled on the Texas 
law, at the recent state election. It is 
believed there will be a large amount of 
“dry” territory in the state after the elec- 
tion in November, Eugene, the seat of 
the state university, and Corvallis, of the 
state agricultural college, being on the 
hopeful list. 

The illustrations accompanying Dr. 
Willett’s article this week are from 
photographs of Dr. Schick’s models on 
exhibition in Jerusalem. Dr. Schick was 
a noted student of the history and to- 
pography of Jerusalem, and with great 
care he constructed a series of archi- 
tectural models representing each suc- 
cessive period in the history of the Tem- 


ple Mount. These models, since his 
death, are exhibited by his daughter at 
her home in Jerusalem. 

The watchword of the Foreign Society 
ought not to be forgotten; $250,000 ought 
to be raised for Foreign Missions this 
year without fail. If this is done, it will 
give new impetus to the work both at 
home and abroad. The missionaries will 
take heart and hope. The churches will 
feel more self-respect and a greater de 
termination than ever to give more large 
ly to this work in the coming years. 

The churches and Sunday-schools 
should be reminded that the Foreign So 





July 29th 

The Nickel Plate Road will run an e&& 
cursion to Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., and 
return at one fare for the round trip 
($14.00) from Chicago, with return limit 
of August 30th, by depositing ticket. No 
excess fare charged on any train om 
Nickel Plate Road. Cheap rates to other 
Eastern points. Three daily trains, with 
vestibuled sleeping cars. Individual 
Club Meals, ranging in price from 35¢ 
to $1.00; also served a la carte, and mié- 
day luncheon, 50c, in Nickel Plate dining 
cars. Write John Y. Calahan, General 
Agent, 113 Adams street, room 298, Chi- 
cago, for particulars. Chicago ticket of 
fices, 111 Adams street and Auditoriu® 
Annex. "Phones Central 2057 and Hartk 
son 2208. 
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diy is largely increasing its force this 
year. Already twelve new workers are 
géer appointment. It is quite likely 
fat two or three others will be appoint- 
ai before the missionary year closes. 
Brery new worker means a substantial 
jserease in the expenditures. Because of 
this increase in the force there ought 
io be a corresponding increase in the 
gifts of the churches and schools. 

Rev. L. E. Brown, First Christian 
Church, Colorado Springs, Colo.: A book 
that will quicken our conscience, en- 
large our vision, inspire higher ideals, 
and “yoke” our hearts to the world’s best 
and noblest characters. The Yoke will 
take rank with Ben Hur and Quo.-. Vadis, 
the world’s greatest historical novels. 

Last week the Board of Church Exten- 
sion received its 113th gift to the an- 
muity fund—$750 from a friend in Iowa. 
This makes $1,850 sent by this friend. 
The Board of Church Extension receives 
this annuity at 4 per cent. The annuity 
rates decided on by the Board of Church 
Extension are as follows: Between the 
ages of 21 and 39, inclusive, 4 per cent; 
between the ages of 40 and 49, inclusive, 
5 per cent; after 50 years of age, 6 per 
cent. The board can use any amount of 
annuity money, as mission churches are 
glad to pay these annuity rates for mon- 
ey to help complete their churches and 
be in the hands of the Board of Church 
Extension. Many such gifts should come 
to the board during the summer months 
in order that buildings may be quickly 
completed for the winter campaign. For 
particulars, address G. W. Muckley, Cor. 
Sec, 600 Waterworks building, Kansas 
City, Mo. . 





Campbell-Rice Debate. 

Several readers of the Christian Cen- 
tury desire to purchase copies of the 
Campbell-Rice debate. Our friends who 
have copies of the Campbell-Rice debate 
which they care to dispose of will con- 
fer «favor on us by letting us know. 





A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 





It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 
the more popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit people and meet popu- 
lar conditions, and one of the most in- 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, 99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used with Dr. White’s Electric Hair 
Brush are positively guaranteed to make 
straight hair curly in 25 days’ time. 
Thousands of these electric combs have 
been sold in the various cities of the 
Union, and the demand is constantly in- 
creasing. Our agents are rapidly be- 
coming rich selling these combs. They 
Positively sell on sight. Send for sam- 
ple. Men's size 35c, ladies’ 50c—(half 
Price while we are introducing them). 


The Dr. White Electric Comb Co., De- 
catur, Ill. 








Christian 
Colonies in 
California 


All Christian people coming to the 
land of sunshine, fruit and flowers, 
should locate where they can have ex- 
isting Christian church privileges, or 
else in communities so they may plant 
new churches, 


Good Homes for Good People 


I have secured control of thousands of acres of the best lands in central Cali- 
fornia, much of it in full bearing orchards of apricot, apple, almond, peach, pear, 


prune, plum, olive, oranges and table grapes. 
markets, very productive (one crop often clearing entire purchase price). 


ten acre lots, on time. 


Well located, healthful, good 
Sold in 


We Need Your Help 


to hold our own against the great tide of immigration to California. Help us 


evangelize the Golden State. 


Are you interested? Full information on request. 


Address 


J. P. DARGITZ 


Mention the Curistian Century. 


63 FLOOD BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 








SOME POST COMMENCEMENT COGI- 
TATIONS. 
(Continued from page 618.) 

The alumni should have a larger share 
as such in college control. They have 
an interest and a knowledge of college 
affairs that ought to redound to the in- 
terest of the schools in a business and 
executive way. Business men for business 
matters and educated business men in a 
large measure for the business of educa- 
tion. The fact that a man is generous 
enough to contribute a specified sum 
may make him an able trustee of a col- 
lege’s interests, but it does not insure 
it, while the fact that a body of grad- 
uates meet thr ugh their interest in the 
mother of their education will insure the 
selection of interestd and able men to 
manage the affairs they hold at heart. 
The property qualification is a poor prin- 
ciple in government, whether it be of 
the country or of an institution of be- 
nevolence. Put only efficiency to the 
front. A college education does not 
guarantee a business efficiency neither 
does the power to make money guaran- 
tee ability to direct education. Let 
competence for the task not doliars giv- 
en, make men trustees. Then make 
donors trustees on the basis of interest 
and efficiency for the task in hand. Men 
who give are interested and oftentimes, 


the giver of a small sum gives as much 
and is as interested as he who has much 
to contribute. Encourage the small giv- 
er and make his name legion and the 
many will become students. Interest the 
wealthy and make him generous to give 
without strings to his gift. Arouse the 
churches to multiply givers by the thou- 
sand and interest the alumni to do above 
all others. 





Married—McCoy-Jackson, June 165th, 
1904, at the home of the bride, Sidell, IIL, 
in the Christian church, R. D. McCoy of, 
Gerlaw, missionary to Japan in Sep, and 
Miss Alta Marie Jackson, B. L. Wray of 
Lanark officiating. 





Special Offer to Pastors. 

I hereby offer to send gratis, express 
paid, to all pastors who will distribute 
them and bespeak careful reading, a suf- 
ficient number of the pamphlet, “What 
We Owe and How to Pay It,” to supply 
one copy to every family in their congre- 
gations. 

With each package will be sent sample 
copies of such other literature as I pub 
lish on the subject of tithing as the only 
satisfactory method of church and mis- 
sionary support. This offer expires Sep- 
tember ist. THOS. KANE, 

64-66 Wabash ave., Chicago. 
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European Contest 


Tour 








HE above is a fac simile of the 
best report we have received 
from any of the churches com- 
peting for the Buropean Tour. 

ere is an old couplet which runs 
thus: 

“If at first you don’t succeed, 

Try, try again.” 

Less than half the churches necessary 
entered the contest. Doubtless this was 
largely our fault. Knowing how attrac- 
tive the offer was ourselves, we thought 
many others would appreciate it, and 
only sent out one circular letter. We 
did not sufficiently take into the account 
numerous attractions such as the World’s 
Fair at St. Louis, nor the proverbial 
inertia of the average church. We 
thought hundreds of churches would be 
only too glad of the opportunity to send 
their pastor abroad for two months when 
they knew the European tour could be 
accomplished so economically. 

Perhaps the preachers who did not suf- 
ficiently urge their congregations to en- 
ter the European Tour Contest are partly 
to blame themselves. 

However, we are not discouraged and 
shall offer the same attractive tour for 
next summer under the direction of the 
Travel Culture Club and the manage- 
ment of Mr. Dunning of Boston. 

The tour next summer will include a 
visit to England, France, Germany, 
Switzerland and Italy. All who entered 
the European Tour Contest will receive 
credit for the subscriptions sent in be- 
fore July ist. 

Besides the fact that the offer was too 
large and attractive to be appreciated by 
some, we realize now the time allowed 
for entering the contest was too short. 
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We therefore begin at once the contest 
for the European Tour next summer. 

1. The only conditions of entering the 
contest are (a) writing us your desire 
to do so, (b) sending us a club of five 
new subscriptions at one dollar each. 

2. One hundred churches must enter 
the contest before November 1, 1904. 

3. The church sending us the largest 
number of cash subscriptions at one dol- 
lar each (including the five to enter the 
contest) in proportion to its actual local 
membership, will name the person who 
is to have the five hundred dollar Euro- 
pean Tour at the expense of the Chris- 
tian Century. 

4. The statement of the pastor of the 
congregation as to the actual local mem- 


bership of the congregation competing 
shall be final. 

5. The competing churches which fall 
to gain the prize will keep one-half th 
money secured during the contest for 
missions, which will be used as directed 
by a committee consisting of the pastor 
of the church, the superintendent of the 
Sunday school and the president of the 
Cc. W. B. M. 

6. The contest proper will begin No 
vember 1, 1904, and close March 1, 19%. 

Those desiring to enter the contest 
will fill out and send us the following: 
Editors of the Christian Century: 

The church worshipping at......-.++ 
desires to enter the European Tour Com 
test. 








Christian Century Club Coupons 





Our Club Coupons are issued in the in- 
terest of our faithful friends, who are 
unselfishly helping us increase the cir- 
culation of the Christian Century. These 
loyal friends are authorized to take sub- 
scriptions for the Christian Century dur- 
ing July and August at the special club 
rate of one dollar. In addition to this 
special rate, which applies to new and 
old subscribers, the club raiser may send 
us a Club Coupon good for fifty cents 
with all club or combination orders for 
two dollars or more. We are aware that 
this extraordinary offer will raise many 
questions. “How can you afford it?” 
Just leave that problem with us and 
hustle in the subscriptions. We want 
circulation. You want Christian litera- 
ture and your friends want a first-class 
Christian paper. You can get any book 


on the market not exceeding one dollar. 
These extraordinary offers are good only 
during July and August. We will furnish 
The Yoke or any other one dollar an 
fifty cent book on the same basis we # 
fer The Christ of To-day in another 0 
umn. Write us at once if this is note 
plicit enough. You can club the pape 
with any book when the amount ex 
two dollars, and for every two dolla 
cash you send us include a Christi 
Century Club Coupon in part 

You get a special club rate and an addi- 
tional 25 per cent discount during July 
and August. 


“Trust no future howe’er pleasant, 
Let the dead past bury its dead; 
Act, act in the living present, ¥ 
Heart within and God o’erhead. 
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CHURCH 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


A NEW PLAN 


Allchurch entertainments should have two purposes—to do 
good, and to make money. 

Our recitals are delightful entertainments on an educational 
basis. Our plan is successful in a financial way. The local 
society furnishes the hall, ushers, and door-keeper, and puts 
out the advertising. Zhen we send a lister to sell tickets. 
The church assumes no risk. 

The Ott Schools of Expression have furnished 
talent fora number of the leading Lyceum Bureaus, and only 
send out worthy attractions. Our course of training is three 
years long, thorough and practical. Our agents cover the en- 
tire middle West. Our concert companies present a clean, 
bright entertainment. 








Young people who are ambitious to become en- 
tertainers, lecturers or teachers of either elocu- 
tion or music as well as churches who desire en- 
tertainments, should write the 


Investment Bonds 








Transfers 


Interest 


Oratory Literature 
Dramatic 0 tt Physical 
am ata ig Our Booklet 


Schools of Expression 


EDWARD AMHERST OTT, Ph. B., M. O., 
President. “ Author—Lecturer 


The best place to study Music for Professional Purposes is in the 


CHRISTIAN CONSERVATORY 


Strong Faculty. Good Environment. Quartettes and Concert Companies 
organized for Lyceum Bureaus. Write to-day for loose leaf Catalog. 


Cor. Monroe St. and Francisco Ave. CHICAGO 
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YIELDING FROM 33 


Travelers Letters of Credit 
available all over the world. 


Foreign Exchange Drafts, Cable 


3% paid on savings 


TO 7% 


List on application 


and Money Orders. 


on Checking Accounts. 


“Rhymes of the tree 


on application. 


Tymes” 





Western Trust & Savings Bank 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 
159 La Salle Street - 











Chicago 
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I. G. Shaw, Kewanna, Ind., reports one 


addition. 

N. E. Cory, Mt. Sterling, Ill., reports 
One baptism. 

Geo. E. Hicks, LaPorte, Ind., reports 


two additions. 

Charles E. Smith, Charleston, S. C., 
feports two added. 

D. S. Domer changes his address from 
Council, Kan., to White City, Kan. 

Geo. A. Ragan changes his address 
from Herden, Ohio, to Winters, Cal. 

N. M. Ragland, Fayettville, Ark., re- 
ports eight additions last week, five by 
confession. 

A. R. Adams, Fairfield, Ia., writes: 
Sunday evening audiences growing. Two 
additions. Average attendance at prayer 
Meeting, seventy. 

R. S. Robertson, Kingman, Kan., 
Writes: Two additions yesterday, one by 
confession. We are planning for a great 
Meeting in August. 

Professor Amzi Atwater, professor 
eMeritus, delivered the baccalaureate ad- 
fress at the Indiana university, Bloom- 
lagton, Ind., on June 19. 

Andrew Scott, Normall, Ill., writes: 
tWo baptised recently, making seven ad- 
ditions snice last report. Have raised 
and expended $250 in improving church 

lding within the last month. 

0. D. Maple will preach on Sunday 
ening, July 10, 1904, in the Presby- 
trian Church, Mt. Pleasant, Ia. His sub- 


ject will be “Dr. Hillis, Henson and Har- 
lan on Union.” This is the regular union 
meeting. 

L. A. Hussong, Ashland, Neb., writes: 
Austin and McVey closed a very success- 
ful meeting for the church here. They 
won the approval of the church in their 
zeal for God. Twenty-one added in three 
weeks. Thirteen baptisms, including two 
Methodist Episcopals and one Roman 
Catholic, eight by commendation, includ- 
ing two from Baptists and one from 
“antis.” They go from here to Havelock. 

L. A. Hussong in his third year with 
the church at Ashland, Neb., resigned on 
June 29 in order to enter evangelistic 
work. Mrs. Hussong will accompany him 
as director of music and soloist. They 
will work in the central western states, 
where called on the free will offering 









plan. Their permanent address will be 
2432 Holdrege street, Lincoln, Nebr., 
where they may be addressed for in- 
formation concerning time or plans. 

W. D. Bartle, Sheridan, Ind., writes: 
Held an all-day rally and roll call serv- 
ice last Lord’s Day. Raised $100 to fin- 
ish paying for repairs made some months 
since. Bro. W. T. McGowan of Indianap- 
olis gave the afternoon address. In the 
evening the C. E. had charge of the serv- 
ice and the minister gave an address to 
young people. Two added, one by state- 
ment and one by confession. 

Announcement is made of the fourth 
annual ministerial institute to be held 
at Cotner University, Bethany, Nebr., 
July 25-30, 1904. Professor G. P. Coler 
will deliver a course of six lectures, each 
on: ist, Beginning of the Hebrew Peo- 








Individual Communion service 


Made of several materials and in many designs including self-collecting tray. 
Send for full particulars and catalogue No. 2 


Give the number of communicants. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Manager, 256-258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








CHRISTIAN CENTURY CLUB COUPON 





and Historical Documents both 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 





The Christian Century from July 1st, 1904 to iearomes 1st, 1905 (in- 
cluding fourteen Magazine Numbers) . . , ae 

Historical Documents, advocating Christian Union by Barton W. Stone, 
Thomas Campbell, Alexander Campbell, Isaac ErrettandJ. H. Gar- 
rison, a book of nearly four hundred pages, finely illustrated . $1.00 

The Christian Century (including Magazine Numbers fourteen months) 


CLUB COUPON. —See third cover page. 
SEND $2.00 BILL AT OUR RISK. 


$1.50 


for $2.00 when accompanied with 


CO., 358 Dearborn St. Chicage 
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| A NEW BOOK 
The Early Relation and Separa- 
tion of Baptists and Disciples 


By ERRETT GATES, Ph. D. 
Associate in Church History, University of Chicago. 


Introduction by ERI B. HULBERT, D. D., LL. D. 
Dean of the Divinity School, University of Chicago. 


CONTENTS 





@apteri. The Origin of the Disciples. From the Introduction by Dean Hulbert: “This 
. HH, The Union with the Baptists. study is an attempt to relate the story of the early 

a III. The Sermon on the Law. _ . relation and separation of Baptists and Disciples ina 
Iv. The Debates with John Walker and W. scientific and impartial historic spirit, and thus to 

- v fact ~~ rR promote a better understanding between them to- 

s The Christian Baptist. = day. This episode in the history of American Christ- 
Vi. The Status of Alexander Campbell's | janity has been dealt with frequently, but usually 


' Fellowship with the Baptists from the point of view of one or the other body, and 
. hoes } a HAW Order of with a polemic or apologetic purpose. While the 
« VIII.The Spread of the sn fent Order of author of this work holds membership tn one of the 
Tht pr he B ; - bodies, he possesses that breadth of sympathy and 

hings” among the Baptists: Causes scientific spirit which qualifies him to deal with his 

and Conditions subject impartially. He has stated the facts in the 


> = sae the Dapti: of the “Reformers” case without fear or favor, and has not hesitated 
- , oo be aptiste Re os | to draw conclusions favorable or unfavorable to 
X. The Separation of the “Reformers either side where the facts have warranted them.” 





from the Baptists: Causes 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth, One Dollar; Paper Binding, 50c. 
358 Dearborn 


Ghe Christian Century Company, s:. “cheese 
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BOYDSTON BROTHERS 


Undertakers 
Aarne 4227 Cottage Grove Ave. 


The Christian Century Management has personal knowledge of the courteous 
and satisfactory service of Boydston Bros., and recommends them to all our read- 
ers in Chicago. If you need a carriage for hospital service call them up any 
time, day or night, and you will receive prompt and good service. 














ple; 2nd, Six Studies in the Gospel of CHICAGO. 

John; 3rd, God’s Education of the He- Chicago Heights—Two heads of families 
brew People for National Life. Prof. W. came at the close of the Sunday evening 
P. Aylesworth will deliver a course of service, by confession. C. E. Society voted 
lectures on “Outlines of Christian Theo- to support a native worker on the foreign 
logy.” field. 


.7 
Englewood—At a recent business 
of our congregation the work of re 
our newly acquired church home was 
gated to a special committee, with full pow, 
to act. The changes to be made will in 
an expenditure of several thousand 4@ 
and will require more time than was at 
supposed. The decision now is, not to plag 
for the occupancy of the premises before 
early autumn, and to continue in our present 
quarters during the summer months. “Ded@h 
cation” will probably be on the second Lord’s 
day in September. Our pastor will ente 
upon his vacation beginning Monday, July 
25th, and extending through August. @9 
the human side—it is but just to remam 
that to the faith, zeal and courage of Bm 
Kindred are mainly attributable our present 
felicitous condition and rosy prospects. We 
thank God, and press forward! 
Chicago, June 30. 1904. W. P. Keeler. 


Entered into Life. 


After nineteen weeks of illness Brother W. 
H. McGinnis went to his reward June 18th 
He was born at Painsville, Mo., on January 
1, 1838, and baptized into Christ in 1860 by 
E. V. Rice during a meeting held by L EB 
Wilkes. He came to Illinois in 1863 ang 
was married at Rushville on April, 1864. He 
leaves the wife of his youth and one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. C. W. Taylor, to mourn his & 
parture. 

Since his coming to the state he hy 
preached faithfully the gospel of our Lon 
and his life was a daily exemplification of 
his message. Among the places where he 
ministered are Palmyra, Waverly, Athen 
and Wapella. When disease came upon his 
he went to the sanitarium at Princeton, 
where he died. 

Bro. McGinnis was a scholar, a great stu 
dent of the Scriptures, a strong preacher, 
and one of the wisest counselors in th 
brotherhood. Every church to which he min 
istered holds him in loving remembrance. 

He was active and interested in all th 
efforts of his brethren to do good in th 
world and his view of the future was optt 
mistic. He believed in humanity and gave 
himself to the service of men without stint 
Wherever he lived he put faith into th 
hearts of the people. 

The preachers of central Illinois, members 
of the Institute, lovingly referred to him @ 
their pastor and also the patriarch. They 
gave their love without alloy and he joyed 
in the place he had in their hearts. He was 
the most loved preacher in the state. 

His faithful wife knows how near he was 
to his brethren and how much they grieve 
with her and their daughter. 

In his last hours he was clear of mim 
and his faith grew brilliant as he came near 
the end. There was no regret except ff 
leaving his companion alone. The funeml 
service was conducted by I. N. Grisso ani 
the body was laid away in the cemetery @ 
Princeton. J. Fred Jones. 





Edwin C Boynton, Hobart, Okla., 
writes: On Sunday night I closed a 
two weeks’ meeting with our home forces 
here, assisted by Miss EB. Florence Llew- 
ellyn of Marion, Ohio, as musical di- 
rector. There were two baptisms and 
nine added by statement, some of whom 
had been out of the fellowship for twen- 
ty years. Miss Llewellyn gave excellent 
service as song leader and soloist, mani- 
festing musical power without affecta- 
tion. I hope her services will often be in 
requisition among our churches. 

H. G. Wilkinson of Benjamon, Porto 
Rico, who has charge of the boys’ or- 
phanage and industrial school, called at 
the Christian Century office on his way 
to Hot Springs, S. D., where he _ will 
spend some weeks in restoring his health 
and hopes to do much work in the States 
for the Porto Rico work, returning after 
the national convention. The natives of 
Porto Rico believe his sickness was 
caused by an old witch woman, and if he 
ever gets well it will only be by her con- 
sent, but those whw have become Chris- 
tians believe now that his God is greater 
than her gods and bid him a hasty re 
turn to them. 





makes women well. 


MRS. M. SUMMERS, HY 
In 


Dear Sir: Please ask your WIFE, DAUGHTER 
or SISTER to Read MY FREE Offer 
WISE WORDS TO SUFFERERS 


From a Woman of Notre Dame, Ind. 


I will mail, free of charge, this Home Treatment with 
full instructions and histroy of my own case to any 
suffering with female trouble. You can cure you 
home without the aid of any physician. It will cost yet 
nothing to give the treatment a trial, and if you 
to continue it will only cost you about 12 cents a 
It will not interfere with your work or occupation. ] 
have nothing to sell. Tell other sufferers of it—this 
all I ask. 

If you feel extremly nervous, as from approaching 
danger, pain in the back or bowels, creeping —— 
the spine, a desire to cry frequently, hot flashes, W 
ness; or if you are suffering from any so-called Female 
Complaint, Tumors or Growths, address Mrs. 
Summers for the Free Treatment and Full Inform 
tion. Thousands besides myself have cured the 
with it. } 

TO MOTHERS OF DAUGHTERS I will expla 
a simple Home Treatment which speedily and effectually cures Female Complaints of any 
nature in young ladies. It willsave you anxiety and expense, and save your daughter the 
humiliation of explaining her troubles to others. 
Wherever you live I can refer you to well-known ladies of your own State or county, who know 
and will gladly tell any sufferer that this Home Treatment really cures all diseases pecaliaa 
the sex, thoroughly strengthens relaxed muscles and ligaments which cause trouble, 
Write to-day, as this offer may not be made again. 


2 Box 42, Notre Dame, Iné 


writing above advertiser, mention this paper. 


It cures all, young or old. 


I send it in plain wrappers. 


Vigor and health always result from its Ww 
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For Over 60 Years 


Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY 

YEARS by MILLIONS of Mothers 
for their CLOSES while TEETH- 
ING, with perfect success. IT 
SOOTHES as" CHILD, SOFTENS 
the GUMS, ALLAYS ll pain, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold 
by Druggists in every rt of the 
world sure and ask for Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup and take 
no other kind. 25 Cents a Bottle. 


An Old and Well-tried Remedy 
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Fortunes in this plant. 


$1.50 anv vp 
Easily grown. Roots and 
seeds for sale. Room in 


GINSE your garden. Plant in Fall. 


Booklet and Mogasine 4c. OZARK GINSING CO,, . 
W-6 JOPLIN, ae 








Do You Want to Earn 
a Little Money for 
Your Church Society? 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE 


The McGuire Milling Co., 
Hiawatha, Kansas. 











CHRISTIAN BUSINESS MEN. 
Sydney H. Thompson. 
HE business management of the 
ae church must be as_ skillful, 
prompt and efficient as that of 


business enterprises 
There’s no more 


successful 
to be really successful. 


inspiration connected with the business’ 


affairs of the church than with other 
institutions. The same measure of 
promptness, thoroughness and care need- 
ed to make a financial enterprise suc- 
cessful is required to bring that part of 
the church work up to meeting the spir- 
itual part at the right place. A set of 
church officers who give the affairs of 
their church as much thought, study and 
attention as they do a successful bank or 
corporate institution of which they are 
directors will accomplish great things 
for the Master. The church officer who 
does not study to show himself a work- 
man, who thinks no more of missing a 
board of committee meeting than of 
missing the assessor and who habitually 
neglects to keep engagements with the 
Lord, is doing more to bankrupt His 
cause in the community than all of 
Satan’s competition. 

Many successful business men in the 
Christian Church have an idea that our 
Missionary societies are small affairs and 
make their contributions to the various 
societies accordingly. 

This is simply because they are not 
posted. If more of our business men 
could be induced to attend the great Na- 
tional Convention in October each year, 
they would appreciate the magnitude of 
the great work for our Blessed Master 
being done all over the world, and a dif- 
ferent result would follow when the of- 
ferings are taken. 

This is a day of great enterprises and 
many of our business men are carrying 
on big undertakings successfully. Their 
talents should be utilized to even better 
advantage in the Lord’s work. The serv- 
ices and advice, as well as the means, of 
these men is what we want and must 
have. How can it be accomplished? 





University News. 

The university circle was glad to wel- 
come Prof. Willett on his return from 
his Palestinian and European trip at the 
opening of the quarter. The trip evident- 
ly agreed with him, for he returns look- 
ing hale and hearty. He is giving lec- 
tures on his journey in Haskell Museum 
every Wednesday evening. The first 
lecture on the “Approach to the Holy 
Land” was intensely interesting and val- 
uable in observations and _ reflections 
upon the outgoing trip, and was attended 
by a company which filled every seat. 
It is needless to say that Prof. Willett 
is an unfailing source of information and 
inspiration to the group of Disciples in 
and about the University, and they are 
proud to own him on every occasion, 
both in and out of their own circle. 

. * * 

Prof. Willett holds the regular assem- 
bly of the Disciples for the students of 
the university every Thursday evening, 
in which he discusses “Practical Prob- 
lems Among the Disciples.” 

* 7 

The “Christian Minister’s Association” 
held its last meeting of the year at the 
Hyde Park Church in connection with 
the Disciples’ Divinity house, and was 
addressed by Prof. Willett on “The Cross 


WHAT SULPHUR DOES 


For the Human Body in Health and 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses every 
spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy was 
not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy was 
crude and unpalatable, and a large quan- 
tity had to be taken to get any effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial ef- 
fects of sulphur in a palatable, concen- 
trated form, so that a single grain is far 
more effective than a tablespoonful of 
the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sulphur 
for medicinal use is that obtained from 
Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and sold in 
drug stores under the name of Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers. They are small choco- 
late coated pellets and contain the active 
medicinal principle of sulphur in a highly 
concentrated, effective form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; sul- 
phur acts directly on the liver, the ex- 
cretory organs and purifies and enriches 
the blood by the prompt elimination of 
waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall, but the crudity 
and impurity of ordinary flowers of sul- 
phur were often worse than the disease, 
and cannot compare with the modern 
concentrated preparations of sulphur, of 
which Stuart’s Calcium Wafers is un- 
doubtedly the best and most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for liver 
and kidney troubles and cure constipa- 
tion and purify the blood in a way that 
often surprises patient and physician 
alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experimenting 
with sulphur remedies soon found that 
the sulphur from Calcium was superior 
to any form. He says: “For liver, kid- 
ney and blood troubles, especially when 
resulting from constipation or malaria, I 
have been surprised at the results ob- 
tained from Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. In 
patients suffering from boils and pimples 
and even deep-seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and disap 
pear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stuart’s 
Calcium Wafers is a proprietary article, 
and sold by druggists, and for that reason 
tabooed by many physicians, yet I know 
of nothing so safe and reliable for consti- 
pation, liver and kidney troubles and es- 
pecially in all forms of skin diseases as 
this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood purt- 
fiers,” will find in Stuart’s Calcium Waf- 
ers a far safer, more palatable and effec- 
tive preparation. 
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Pimples 


Every night just before go- 
ing to bed, wash the face 
with hot water and Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap and you will 
get rid of pimples. 

Glenn’s is the only sulphur 
soap that contains enough 
pure sulphur to make it a 
specific for skin diseases. 
Insist on having the genuine 


Glenn’s 
SulphurSoap 


asc. a cake at all drug stores, or 
mailed on receipt of 30c. by The 
Charles N. Crittenton Company, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 




















Red Oak, Iowa, May 3, 1904. 
Our church prospers. If you want the 
best financial plan for your church, write 
to THE IDEAL SYSTEM COMPANY, 
Red Oak, Iowa. Their plan is cheaper 
and better than any I have ever seen. 
Makes less work for the treasurer, en- 
lists more contributors, gets more cash 
and puts every contributor in account 
with the treasurer so each can tell at all 
times the exact amount and time of each 

contribution. 
T. R. BUTCHART, M. D., Treas. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES BUT 
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Cannot Rest 


Your appetite is gone. What little you eat dis 
tresses you. Strength is failing—are bilious. You 
have headache, backache, feel blue and melan 
choly—and can not restorsleep. The fact is your 
nerves are unstrung, and you are on the verge of 
nervous prostration. They must be strengthened. 
renewed. They will not cure themselves, but must 
have a nerve remedy. This you will find in 


Dr. Miles’ Nervine 


It is prepared for just such ailments, and is a 
never-failing remedy, because it soothes, feeds and 
builds the nerves back to health. 

If allowed to continue, stomach, kidney and liver 
troubles will soon be added to your already over- 
flowing measure of misery 

“I suffered from nervous prostration. When I 
Degan taking Dr. Miles’ Nervine I couldn't hold 
anything in my hands, nor get from one room to 
another. Now I do all my own work 

MRS. CHAS. LANDRUM, Carthage. Mo 


Nervine seldom fails to do all we claim for it, and 
80 we authorize druggist to refund money if first 
bottle does not benefit. 








“The Effervescent” 


Disordered Stomachs, Aching Heads. 
. Keeps the bowels free and liver active 
Contains no irritant or dangerous arugs 
Sold on its merits for 60 years. 
At druggists, S@c. & @1, or by mail from 
The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York. 


in the Lands of the Crescent.” He gave 
his observations and experiences at the 
mission stations he visited in Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor and through- 
out the Turkish empire. 





Uniontown, Pa.—On my return from 
a recent trip to England I was glad to 
learn that our Home Missionary offering 
had reached $225. Our Foreign Offering 
has reached $610. Thus we rejoice in 
Bro. John McGavran as our Living Link 
at Damoh, India. Lots for our new 
church building have been bought and 
we anticipate starting on them next 
spring. Just before becoming pastor 
here, eighteen months ago, I held a meet- 
ing with this church, resulting in 112 
additions. Since that time over a hun- 
dred have been received at regular 
services. My trip to England being un- 
expected, I shall be unable to conduct a 
Tabernacle meeting at Portsmouth, Va., 
a great pleasure which I had been antici- 
pating. I am also compelled to give up 
the series of gospel meetings at Bethany 
Beach for which I am announced. The 
Christian Century comes to my table 
weekly, and to say I am delighted with 
its constant improvement is mildly stat- 
ing it. HERBERT YEUELL. 





Northern California. 

In May, 1892, a handful of faithful 
Christians decided that there should be 
a church of the primitive order on the 
west side in San Francisco, so they be- 
gan meeting. One year later they num- 
bered twenty-fiVe members and pur- 
chased a house and lots on Bush street, 
near Devisadero. This seemed a her- 
culean task, but where there is a will 
there is a way. Wm. A. Gardner, of 
sainted memory, was called to be their 
pastor, and served the church for about 
5 years, or until his health failed. Then 
for several months M. W. Williams sup- 
plied the church, until December 1, 1899, 
when Walter M. White became the pas- 
tor and still continues. You see this 
church does not believe in changing pas- 
tors. 

One year ago they donated their old 
building to the Tenth Avenue Mission, 
and set about building a modern and up- 
to-date house of worship. This was made 
possible by one of the charter members, 
Sister Nancy S. Douglass, whose life be- 
came saturated with the thought that all 
she had was the Lord’s, and when she 
was called home she left it all for the 
erection of a church home for the west 
side church. 

According on May 29, 1904, we had the 
privilege of attending the dedication of 
the beautiful new house. It is of pressed 
brick, with stone trimmings. The audi- 
ence room is finished overhead in mas- 
sive timbers of natural wood, lighted by 
electricity, and very comfortably seated 
with bent oak pews. 

The building cost about $35,000, the 
furnishings $12,000, and the lots are now 
worth $18,000, making a complete work- 
shop worth $65,000. The baptistry will 
always be open and is a marble pool. 

There are now 342 resident members 
to use this well-equipped plant for soul 
winning and we look for vast onward 
strides. 

A very unique feature about this dedi- 
cation was that no appeal for money 
was made, but three offerings were 
taken for the benefit of the Tenth 


PERFECT EYESi 
is one of God's most 


and should be 

Person on earth, 

sands suffering and 
with weak, 

they will not have them 


y' 
‘ at small 
uch diseases as Ca 
Nerve, Spots, Scums, Granular Lids, and aij 
biindness are cured 
BY THE MADISON ABSORPTION M 
1t has cured after other treatments have 
Painless, Harmiess and Never Falls. Beware 
tions. Accept no substitute. CROSS EYES 
ened by Knifeless, Bloodless, Painless method, 
book tells all about and gives names and photos: 
patients. Sent free with my advice. Writef 
of your case. 3 
P. C. MADISON, M. D., 272, 80 Dearborn St. 
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Illinois Central Ry 


BEST OF TRAIN SERVICE, 


with Dining, Buffet-Library, Sleeping and 
ing Chair Cars on through trains direct 


woRLD S F4 


fast, daily, vestibule trains between ~ 


GHIGAGO and ST, 


LEAVING CHICAGO 
Morning, Noon, Evening — 
and Shortly before Midnight 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St 
Reads via Iilinois Central Ralire 
It can be obtained of your local ticket ag 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R.. Chi 





Avenue Mission Church to enable 
to finish their house. 

As all the world was and is 
of Christian union, it seemed 
more favorable time could have™ 
chosen to present our plea and @ 
tor, Walter M. White in the 
A. M. Elston of Berkeley in the 
noon, and Frank S. Ford of thé 
Church in the evening, left no st 
turned in that direction. Five 2 
and several added by letter and 
ment started the new work off 
About 600 people were present 
morning and fully 1,000 at the aft 
and also the evening service. 

J. P. DARGITZ, Cor. 


AN EASY WAY TO MAKE 


I have made 560.00 in 80 days selling 
washers. Idid my housework at the § 
i don'tcanvass. People come or send for 
washers. I handle the Mound City Disit 
Itisthe best on the market. It is lovely 
It washes and dries the dishes perfectlf 4 
minutes. Every lady who sees it wants 00 
devote all my future time to the business 
pect to clear 4,000 this year. Any i 
person can do as well as I have done. 
particulars to the Mound City Dish-¥ 
St. Louis, Mo Mrs. 
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